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The Outlook. 


The Fleet Air Arm Again 

F the Fighter Command gained the first decisive 

victory in this war by beating back the German 

attempts to prepare the way for the invasion of 
Great Britain, it may well prove that the Fleet Air Arm 
has won the second. Since the French Navy ceased to 
operate with Britain the Italian Navy has had the 
heaviest weight of metal in that sea. But on Armistice 
Day, after nightfall, an attack by the Swordfish, of the 
Fleet Air Arm, completely altered the whole situation. 
We presume that torpedoes and bombs were both used, 
and as a result Britain now rules the Mare Nostrum waves 
as undisputedly as on the morrow of Nelson's victory 
of the Nile. 


The Far East Command 


HE appointment of Air Chief Marshal Sir Robert 

Brooke-Popham as Commander-in-Chief, Far 

East, is in some ways a complete novelty. There 
is nothing new in placing Army forces under the orders 
of an Air Officer, for that has been done in Iraq and 
Aden for years past. But Sir Robert is not made Air 
Officer Commanding-in-Chief; he is just Commander- 
in-Chief. It is not stated in the official announcement 
that he will be responsible to either the War Office or the 
Air Ministry. It would appear that he will take his 
orders direct from the Cabinet. He is placed over the 
heads of all General Officers and Air Officers Command- 
ing in Malaya, Burma, and Hong-Kong. The Naval 
Commanders-in-Chief of the China and East Indies 
stations will not be under his orders, nor will the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India, but he and they will consult 
together and co-operate, and he will maintain close 
touch with the Governors of Burma and the Colonies 
concerned, and he will communicate with the Govern- 
ments of New Zealand and Australia. At Singapore, in 


particular, he will be the supreme military authority. 
In short, his position will be exceedingly important. 

The selection of Sir Robert for this new and unpre- 
cedented post is probably not entirely, or even mainly, 
due to the fact that he is, or has been (his present status 
is not quite clear), an officer of the Royal Air Force, but 
rather to his personal fitness for the post. The Army 
was his original Service, but he transferred to the Air 
Force long ago. From that Service he retired to become 
Governor of Kenya, but rejoined the R.A.F. on the out- 
break of the present war. As a diplomat he made a repu- 
tation when he was A.O.C., Iraq, by bringing Kings 
Faisul and Ibn Saud together and persuading them to 
end the ancient vendetta between their families. More- 
over, as A.O.C., Iraq, he had Army units under his 
command. His experience is, therefore, varied, and his 
qualifications unique. 


A Sister to Assist ‘er 


HE authorities having sanctioned publication, we 
publish this week the second article by Mr. Noel 
Pemberton-Billing on his ‘‘ Slip-wing’’ scheme. 

The rough design of the P.B.29 was published last 
week, and was sufficiently startling in its claims for 
range, bomb load and speed. This week “‘ P.-B.”’ ex- 
plains how he proposes to get the heavily-loaded 
(98 Ib. /sq. ft.) bomber into the air. 

Mr. Pemberton-Billing will not, we are sure, mind if 
we say that the fundamental idea is not new. In fact, 
he is careful to point this out himself. What, it seems 
to us, he has done is to develop the composite idea to 
its logical conclusion. Fundamentally the Slip-wing 
scheme is to mount a glider on top of a heavily-loaded 
aeroplane, the latter having sufficient power reserve to 
endow the combination with reasonably good take-off 
and climb. That he proposes to use a small engine in 
the glider is merely an elaboration, dictated by practical 
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considerations connected with getting the glider back to 
its base after the launch has taken place. 

The Mayo Composite proved the practicability of 
separation followed by long flights (to America and to 
South Africa in the case of Mercury). In the Mayo the 
heavily-loaded machine was on top, and there does 
appear to be justification for Mr. Pemberton-Billing’s 
claim that separation should be even easier with the 
lightly-loaded machine on top and the heavily-loaded 
below, the natural separating force existing all the time. 
Thus there is no reason to expect serious trouble on that 
score. 

That the performance calculated for P.B.29 could 
be attained is, perhaps, open to some little doubt, al- 
though we do not think that ‘‘ on paper’’ the designers 
have gone very far astray. Where, as we said last 
week, we do plead guilty to some uneasiness is in the 
matter of control at the combination of wing loading 
and speed visualised. But it-should not be very diffi- 
cult to obtain preliminary figures in the compressed air 
tunnel or the high-speed tunnel, and, in any case, the 
flying scale model now nearing completicn should give 
valuable practical data and experience. 


Speed or Altitude? 

R. PEMBERTON-BILLING’S scheme for ‘‘ im- 
munitising’’ the bomber by ultra-high speed 
naturally causes one to think of other ways in 

which the same object might be achieved. The obvious 
alternative is height. The combination of the two would 


be better still, but unfortunately high wing loading and 
great height do not agree. 
We have referred on several occasions to the impor- 
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tance of keeping altitude research alive. The Germans, 
after being a long way behind Great Britain in the 
development of superchargers, made a frantic effort, and 
shortly before the war they had achieved consicierable 
success. Their research was not confined to super- 
chargers but covered all aspects of sub-stratosphere fly- 
ing, and it is believed that they made considerable pro- 
gress in that direction. 

From the fact that they have ‘“‘turned down’’ Mr. 
Pemberton-Billing’s scheme, it may, perhaps, be 
assumed that the Air Ministry experts do not subscribe 
to ‘‘P.-B.’s’’ dictum that all the bomber needs in the 
way of defence is sufficient speed. Superficially, a good 
case could be made out for that view. The Germans 
designed their bombers for speed and skimped the arma- 
ment. They have paid dearly for their mistake. On 
the other hand, it might be argued that where they 
‘missed the boat’’ was not-in designing for speed but 
in not designing for sufficient speed. 

It will always be a debatable point whether a bomber 
can be made reasonably immune by speed alone. A 
fighter diving from a greater altitude can get a lot of 
extra speed “‘for nothing’’ from gravity, whereas the 
bomber will not dare to come too low. But the one 
thing which does give undisputed security is superior 
altitude. The bomber which can fly higher than any 
contemporary fighter that can be put up against it, and 
is above the range of anti-aircraft guns, can literally 
cruise around and do its destructive work at leisure, the 
only drawback that can be quoted against it being the 
difficulty of seeing the target. As the Germans are not 
fastidious in that respect, it is logical to assume that they 
are paying due attention to altitude flying. Are we? 
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‘THE NAVY THAT FLIES.’’ Both the Fleet Air Arm and the Royal Air Force have distinguished themselves in recent Mediter- 
ranean actions. This picture shows a Supermarine Walrus amphibian flying boat being picked up on its return from reconnaissance. 
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WAR in 


Italian Fleet Crippled : 

Triumph of Fleet Aur 

Arm : Italy’s Armistice 
Day 


LL honour to the Fleet Air Arm! 
A In its raid on Taranto on the 
night which followed Armistice 
Day, its Swordfish, and maybe cther 
ship-planes, from the carriers /ilus- 
trious and Eagle, altered the whole 
naval situation in the Mediterranean, 
and even modified the naval situation 
in all the seas of the world. 

Until the Prime Minister made his 
announcement in the House of Com- 
mons on November 13, it was not 
generally known that the Italian battle 
fleet was more powerful than the 
British naval forces in the Mediter- 
ranean. As all the world (outside the 
Axis) now knows, one of the two new 
Italian battleships of the Littorio 
class has been very heavily damaged; one, and probably 
two, battleships of the Cavour class (which have recently 
been reconstructed) has also been heavily damaged, and 
the same fate has befallen two cruisers and two fleet 
auxiliaries. As a result, the British battle fleet in the 
Mediterranean is now superior in strength to that of the 
Italians, and any anxieties caused by the previous adverse 
ratio are now removed. The consequences should be very 
far-reaching. 

The tactical lessons of this battle—for so it may justly 
be termed—are also very important. Aircraft carriers have 
vindicated themselves. Without their help this attack 
could not have been made on the enemy fleet in its har- 
bour. The Italians have not built any carriers, holding 
that shore-based aircraft are more efficient than ship-borne 
machines. As a general theory, that is not disputed, and 
in a sea like the Mediterranean shore-based bombers can 
reach out to the farthest points, provided that they have 
the use of well-placed bases. The R.A.F. has bombers in 
the Mediterranean, and now that they can use bases in 
Gréece and on the islands they are well placed for striking 
at Southern Italy. In fact, two nights after the F.A.A. 
attack the R.A.F. plastered Taranto harbour with bombs. 
But, so far as is known to the public, the R.A.F. in the 
Middle East does not yet possess torpedo-carrying aircraft, 
and that no doubt was the reason why the original attack 
was made from carriers. 

We may presume that the aircraft used both bombs 
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THE FLEET AIR ARM AT WORK. A Blackburn Skua dive bomber, a type 
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which may have taken part in recent actions. 


and torpedoes, for a combination of the two is good tactics 
when the target is a warship. A flight of bombers over- 
head will draw the eyes and the muzzles of the guns on the 
ships upwards. If bombs fall near the gunners that may 
upset their nerves and unsteady their aim. At that moment 
if the torpedo machines deliver their attack they are not 
likely to meet with much opposition. Warships in harbour 
are easy targets for torpedoes, and we may take 
it that the Swordfish at Taranto were not stingy with 
their ‘‘ mouldies.’’ Had the Italian ships been in deep 
water they would doubtless have sunk. As it is, they will 
not be ready for sea again for months, and certainly they 
will not be able to count on an undisturbed period for the 
repair work. 

Many times have representatives of Flight discussed the 
chances of a torpedo attack on ships with officers of torpedo 
squadrons in both the R.A.F. and the F.A.A. Of course, 
the officers believed in their weapon, perhaps the nave! men 
showing more trust in it than the R.A.F. men did, but 
always there was the element of uncertainty which accom 
panies theoretical discussions on tactics which have never 
been put to the proof. In the present war both the naval 
T.S.R. machines and the Beauforts of the Coastal Com- 
mand have used torpedoes against enemy shipping, and 
have done so with effect. But so far there had not been 
a demonstration of success on the grand scale. Taranto 
will live in history as the classical example of an air attack 
on a fleet in harbour. It is also the most striking case of 
the help which air power can give to sea 
power. 

Hitherto air power in the Mediterranean 
has told against the Royal Navy rather 
than for it (although the Fleet Air Arm 
has got home with torpedoes before on a 
French and on an Italian ship) because air 
reconnaissance has kept the Italians 
informed of the whereabouts of our Fleet, 
and so has enabled them to choose the time 
for despatching supply ships to Africa and 
the Dodecanese. When squadrons of the 
Fleet have been out on ‘‘ sweeps they 
have usually been shadowed by Italian air- 
craft. Then it has been a great advantage 


ANOTHER FLEET AIR ARM TYPE. The 
Fairey Albacore is enabled by its large wing 
area to carry a very heavy military load 
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A FLEET AIR ARM VETERAN STILL GOING STRONG. 
The Fairey Swordfish torpedoplane took part in the Taranto 
action. 


to have a carrier with the British ships, for on a number 
of occasions the Ark Royal or another has sent up Skuas 
which have stalked the shadowing italian and shot it down. 
Recently Fulmars have been in action in the Mediterranean 
and have shot down Cants and Savoias, and F.A.A. 
Gladiators have also scored successes. 

This Armistice Day was a bad one for Mussolini. That 
afternoon a formation of 18 Italian bombers, mostly of 
the Caproni 135 class, but including some Piaggios with 
an escort of about 60 Fiat C.R.42 biplane fighters, tried 
to attack a British convoy in the Thames Estuary. Pre- 
viously Italian machines had been reported off our coasts, 
but this was the first occasion on which they had made 
a serious attack. They were promptly engaged by a 
squadron of Hurricanes, and neither the fighters nor the 
bombers of the Regia Aeronautica were any match for 
these fine fighter aircraft and their expert pilots. In a 
short quarter of an hour the Hurricanes shot down seven 
of the enemy, while a second Hurricane squadron which 
joined in added six more to the Italian casualty list. 
The Flight Lieutenant who led the first squadron opened 
his account by attacking two of the bombers and shooting 
down one. Then the fighters came along and he was able 
to get on the tail of one. ‘“‘I was overtaking him very 
fast,’’ he said, ‘‘when my guns stopped. I carried on and 
rammed his upper port wing with my airscrew, tearing a 
large piece off the wing. I didn’t see what happened to 
him, but I was able to land O.K. It was the best party 
I have ever had in my life. We thoroughly enjoyed it.’’ 
Eight of the victims were bombers, six Caprenis and two 
Piaggios, and the other five were C.R.42 fighters. The 
British losses were nil. The Italians dropped their bombs 
in the water. Four of the damaged enemy machines came 
down in Suffolk, and some of the crews were taken prisoner. 
One fighter pilot when captured asked if he was in Ger- 
many. On the same day 13 German raiders were shot 
down over Britain, one Dornier by a Home Guard with 
rifle fire 

Durazzo and Valona 


ET this was not the full tale of woe of the Italian forces 

on that Armistice Day and the following night. While 
the Fleet Air Arm was crippling the Italian Navy at Taranto, 
the R.A.F. was attacking the Albanian ports of Durazzo 
and Valona. At Durazzo a huge fire was started on the 
jetty and a fuel depot was destroyed. One correspondent 
at Athens said that the ‘‘ port has been completely gutted.’’ 
At Valona an ammunition dump was blown up, and a salvo 
of bombs struck the jetty. That night also, light naval 
forces attacked an Italian convoy between Italy and 
Albania and sank some supply ships. Brindisi and Naples 
have been further attacked. The Greek Army has been 


more than holding its own on the mainland, and the Greek 
Air Force has been most active, and has destroyed eleven 
Italian aircraft. 


The majority of these were Italy’s three- 
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engined long-range bombers—-Cant 1007's, which have been 
used to bomb the civil population of the Greek towns and 
villages in an attempt to terrorise the people. Altogether, 
Fascist Italy has not been exactly thriving of late. 

In Africa likewise the R.A.F. continues active, and 
enemy stations round Lake Tsana (the source of the Blue 
Nile) in Abyssinia have been raided and bombed. At Zula 
an enemy flying-boat, of the type Cant 2501, was machine 
gunned at its moorings and sunk. A ship at Harmil Island 
was bombed and machine-gunned and other military objec- 
tives were attacked. At Azoza, north of Lake Tsana, an 
aerodrome was raided and all the bombs fell weil within the 
target area. 

One of the outstanding features of the war in the Middle 
East has been the magnificent defence put up by Malta. 
The island fortress has been subject to considerable atten 
tion from the enemy but has stood without flinching from 
the many attacks made upon it by Italian aircraft. Never 
was a message more justified than the one of congratula 
tion and appreciation sent by H.M. the King to the 
Governor of Malta, the forces, personnel and civilian popu- 
lation. In the first five months of the war the island has 
had 180 air-raid warnings, but brilliant defence by R.A.F. 
fighters and anti-aircraft batteries has minimised the dam- 
age. On no fewer than 74 occasions, by night and by day, 
they have been intercepted by our fighters and driven back 
very often without crossing the coastline. 

Italian losses in the air over Malta compared with those 
of the R.A.F. certainly work out at fourteen to one, and 
probably nearer 25 to one. Our fighter squadrons and 
anti-aircraft defences have destroyed 28 confirmed, while 
22 more are believed to have been brought down. A large 
proportion of probables have been so badly damaged that 
there could be little hope of their returning to base, the 
nearest being sixty miles distant. On the other hand, only 
three R.A.F. fighters have been shot down in combat. The 
pilot of one of these baled out and has almost recovered 
from the burns sustained. Thus only two R.A.F. fighter 
pilots have been lost. 

There was an attempted raid on Malta on Armistice Day, 
but the A.A. guns broke up the formation, and fighters 
then engaged the enemy. One Macchi 200, the latest and 
best type of Italian fighters, was shot down into the sea 
and the pilot was killed. 


The British Arena 
URING the month of October 6,334 civilians were 
killed and 8,695 were wounded and detained in hos- 
pital as a result of enemy air raids over Great Britain. 
Of the killed, 2,791 were men, 2,900 women, and 643 
children under 16. The total number killed in September 
was 6,954, and in August 1,075. 

Though it is never disputed that the fighter aeroplane 
is the best form of defence against raiding bombers, the 
success achieved by British A.A. guns and machine-guns 
is not always realised. Since the war began 400 German 
fighters and bombers, in round figures, have been shot 
down by A.A. fire, not counting those destroyed by the 
fire of H.M. ships. In fact, one-seventh of the German 
raiders shot down since the air attacks on Great Britain 
began have been to the credit of the A.A. gunners. In 
one week during August they accounted for 64 (50 bombers 
and 14 fighters), an average of nine a day. As the Luft- 
waffe has changed its tactics, so the gunners have quickly 
learned to deal with the new menace. Fast, high-flying 
Messerschmitts have been shot down as well as the slower 
and lower-flying Heinkels and Dorniers. An analysis of 
anti-aircraft successes reveals that bombers and fighters 
have been destroyed in the ratio of 2 to 1. Since August 
8th, 112 fighters have been shot down, against 196 
bombers and 49 doubtful types. 

These figures, however, do not tell the full story of 
the damage inflicted on the German air force by anti-ait- 
craft fire. There’are the ‘‘ winged’’ bombers that may 
just manage to limp home but crash on landing. Some 
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are probably beyond repair, while others may be out of 
service for several weeks. Definite news of the fate of 
these aircraft can never be known. Almost every day 
wreckage of a German aircraft or the body of a German 
airman is washed ashore and examination often proves 
that the guns can claim the victim. 

Shooting down aircraft is not the sole task of the gunners 
Their concentration of fire may be so deadly that the Nazi 
airmen drop their bombs and turn for home without reach- 
ing their objective. This happened on August 19, when a 
formation of 70 German bombers approached the Thames 
Estuary. Spitfire pilots who were patrolling at the time 
reported that the anti-aircraft barrage was so terrific that 
the whole enemy formation turned and went back. It 
is also the task of the gunners to keep the enemy bombers 
flying high and so make accurate bombing difficult. The 
gunners ‘‘ point the way "’ to our fighter pilots, who, when 
they see the puffs in the sky, are sometimes given their 
first clue of the enemy’s location. Bursting shells also 
cause tight formations of bombers to break up and so 
make them easier prey for the fighters. 

There is no doubt that German airmen have learned to 
respect our anti-aircraft defences. Even when broadcast- 
ing the Nazi pilots have openly admitted their dislike of 
our A.A. fire in general and of the London barrage in 
particular. The effect of London’s nightly barrage has 
been to force the raiders higher, to make them fly faster, 
to turn them away from their targets. After a few hours 


on the first night the German bombers were flying 6,oooft. 
higher. 


Except when they have been helped by heavy, 
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" British News Reels Photograph. 
MARE NOSTRUM : Three views of the end of ah air fight 
over the Mediterranean. At the top is the Italian machine in 
flames on the water, while the second and third pictures show 
the discarded parachute and the pilot waiting to be picked up. 


low clouds they have kept that height ever since. The 
number of raiders who get through each night to Central 
London is now much smaller. They may set out with 
orders to bomb definite targets but the fire forces them 
to change their plans. They are much more inclined to 
drop their bombs hurriedly and turn for home. 

Every now and again the Ju 87 dive-bomber crops 
up again. The Germans do not seem to know what to 
do with them now that there is no land campaign in pro- 
gress. On November 8 a formation of 25 Ju 87s tried to 
attack a British convoy, but a Hurricane squadron shot 
down 15 of them in a fight which lasted just over five 
minutes, besides hitting and probably destroying six 
others and damaging two more. There was an escort of 
Me 109s up above, but the Hurricanes did their work 
so quickly that the escort had no time to interfere. It 
was a most complete victory. 

Again on Thursday, November 14, the Ju 87 contributed 
largely to substantial successes that day by the Fighter 
Command. More than 4o of them came in to dive at Dover 
Harbour, but 20 Spitfires shot down 15 of them, and two 
of the escort of Me1ogs. The Germans lost 19 machines 
that day, and could claim no British fighter pilots as their 
victims. 

Disintegration 
HOUGH we are hearing a lot about the shell-gun for 
aeroplanes, it seems that the day of the fighter with 
eight Brownings is not yet over. The effect of such a con- 
centration of fire is tremendous. Here are the comments of 
nine fighter pilots, who each brought down a Messer- 
schmitt 109, seven of them on the same day. 

Pilot Officer S.: ‘‘I gave it about a seven-second burst. 
No other action was necessary, as it disintegrated and 
fell from the sky in hundreds of pieces. I do not know 
whether this was caused by a bomb carried by the Messer- 
schmitt or a petrol tank, but it did not give the impres 
sion of an explosion. It merely fell to pieces.’’ 

Pilot Officer W.: ‘‘ The Messerschmitt disintegrated. 
The tail was struck first, then the rudder. The petrol tank 
was alight and the panels were falling off. It was last 
seen diving inverted into cloud."’ 

Flight Lieut. H. (who shot down the first Messer- 
schmitt): ‘‘I sat on his tail losing height very rapidly, 
and when at point-blank range let him have all my am- 
munition. Everything poured out and bits flew off The 
pilot jumped at 2,000 ft.’’ 

Flight Lieut. H. (who shot down the second Messer- 
schmitt): ‘‘ Bits flew off, Glycol streamed out of both his 
radiators, and I last saw him give a ‘ sickening shudder.’ 

Pilot Officer B.: ‘‘I gave a two-second burst, and the 
Messerschmitt burst into flames and spiralled down through 
the clouds.’’ 

Squadron Leader N flying off in all 
directions. It went into a spiral spin and crashed near a 
farmhouse.”’ 

Pilot Officer Z The left wing fell from the Messer- 
schmitt 109, which dived out of control.’’ 

Sergeant G.: ‘‘ After one long burst, I noticed that the 
inside of the cockpit was a mass of flames.’ 

Pilot Officer N.: ‘‘ A large piece broke from the Messer- 
schmitt and it jerked very noticeably, finally turning on 
its back and going down vertically.’ 


‘Pieces were 


Danzig Bombed 


ANZIG is a city which has caused as much searching 

of heart between the last war and the present one as 
any other place on the map of Europe. It may provide 
more problems at the next peace conference, whenever 
that takes place. But if the Germans, when they seized 
it, thought that Danzig was safely outside the reach of the 
R.A.F. they were very much mistaken. On the night of 
Sunday, November 10, machines of the Bomber Command 
reached it and, in spite of low cloud, intense darkness and 
violent storms of thunder and rain, identified a large rail- 
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AIR LOSSES DURING WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 16 
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SE: * Including 13 Italian aircraft over Britain. 
British Bomber losses over enemy territory :—Nov. 10, 5; 
Nov. 13. 2: Nov. 14, 10: Nov. 15 2. Total 20. 


way station near the city and attacked it. This exploit 
entailed a flight of 1,500 miles out and back, and was the 
longest raid yet carried out by the R.A.F. It was part 
of one of the most extensive night operations undertaken 
by the Bomber Command, for on the same night an oil 
refinery at Dresden was bombed, as well as many other 
targets. 

In a recent speech the Prime Minister spoke in grave 
terms of the present danger caused by the German U-boats 
attacking our convoys in the Atlantic. Recently a new 
batch of submarines has left the German shipbuilding 
yards, and the. defection of most of the French fleet has 
handicapped our efforts to deal with them. The American 
destroyers, which are now being delivered, will help us, 
and the recent successes in the Mediterranean may also 
set free more of our small craft—though this is not certain. 
At any rate, the submarine base at Lorient, in Brittany, 
has now become a specially important target for our 
bombers, and the repeated raids on that port are things 
to note with gratification 


The Damage in Hamburg 


PART from the Ruhr, no place in Germany has received 

more sedulous attention than Hamburg—not the 

city, which is intact, but the harbour and docks. The 

following account of its plight, which has been compiled 
by the Air Ministry, is illuminating. 

Hamburg faces bankruptcy. Every report reaching 
London emphasises the growing effects of bomb-blight on 
this once great seaport, the second largest city in Germany 
and home of more than 1,150,000 people. Damage to 
factories daily becomes more serious. More and more 
industries are being transferred to eastern cities or to occu- 
pied Poland. Each new week swells the ranks of the work- 
less and adds to depression and discontent. The docks no 
longer bustle with the rich trade which brought prosperity ; 
the burnt-out shells of warehouses, the smashed wharves, 
tell the tale of Hamburg’s ruin. 

Yet all reports agree that the damage in Hamburg is 
confined to the docks and industrial districts, and that 
the city itself has been hardly affected. This is a striking 
tribute to the accuracy of our bombing. 

New reports state that Blohm and Voss’s shipyards on 
the Isle of Waltershof are badly damaged. They are the 
biggest in Germany, cradle of the liners Vaterland and Bis- 
marck, those prize ships of the last war which were re- 
named Leviathan and Majestic. New ships under con- 
struction have been smashed. At one period five sub- 
marines out of twenty-six then building in Hamburg yards 
were damaged beyond repair. The Vulcan yards have 
been hit repeatedly. Berengaria, ex-Imperator, was built 
there. To the west on Finkenwarder the big yards of the 
Deutsche Werft have been heavily damaged. They were 
laid down 1n 1918 to buiid the new ships to crush British 
sea-power. Damage to power stations has cut the output 
of those factories which have escaped bombs or fire. 
Wrecked railway lines and empty goods yards add to the 
muddle for which all attempts at reorganisation have failed 
so far. Sections of the workshops at Blohm and Voss’s 
They 


have been turned over to aircraft construction. 


— 


have been heavily bombed. Aircraft nearly completed 
have been burnt out. So many Hamburg ships have been 
sunk or damaged in harbour, or mined off the mouth of 
the Elbe and in Baltic waters, that shortage of tonnage 
is becoming an acute problem. To try to offset these 
losses, Swedish ships are being used to the fullest extent 
in the Baltic trade. But Germany must pay freightage 
in these ships. The huge market halls near the docks, 
which handle the entire fruit and vegetable supply for the 
city were destroyed in early attacks on Hamburg, and 
the trade is still disrupted. Any oil tanks.in the petrol 
harbour which have not been burnt out are useless 
because tankers cannot run the blockade and keep 
them supplied. Across the Elbe the biggest vege- 
table oil works in Germany stands blackened and 
gutted ; the Phoenix works making rubber tyre plant, have 
been demolished ; the enormous Rhenania Ossag refineries 
extensively damaged. Damage to railways is so extensive 
that goods traffic must always be given preference 
Travellers from Berlin to Hamburg report that the journey 
now takes 24 hours instead of the usual four hours, and 
involves at least five changes in either direction. 
Tremendous efforts are being made to conceal! this 
damage from the people of Hamburg and especially from 
the few visitors who can secure the necessary permits 
to go there. Whole districts have been roped off and the 
curious are shepherded by the police. Many people have 
been arrested for gossiping and for leaving their jobs ané 
attempting to get out of the city to some safer place. 


Big Raid on Coventry 


N Thursday night, November 14, the Germans launched 

a very heavy attack on Coventry. According to one 
estimate some 500 bombers took part. They began by 
scattering incendiary bombs over a wide area and started 
a number of fires. Intense A.A. gunfire kept the raiders 
at a great height, but they did much damage. Many build- 
ings were destroyed, including the historic cathedral. The 
damage to water mains hampered the firemen, who had to 
use dynamite in some cases to prevent fires from spreading. 
The casualties were about 250 killed and 800 wounded. 
Three at least of the raiders were shot down. Two days 
later the King visited the place and toured the worst 
districts. 





VERY ELEVATING: A souvenir from one of our A.A. guns 
which an enemy raider took home with him from a visit to 
London at night. 
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In this drawing of the He IlIK the clean lines of the fuselage, unspoilt by any windscreen, are very apparent. The inadequate 
armament of three guns has been increased with two side guns through the windows. 


LONDON RAIDER 


Heinkel He lllK Night Bomber Described : Two Tons of 
Bombs : Repeater Compass and DF Indicator 
N the last two months every dweller in London has_ the desired ellipse, it should be fairly efficient. At the 


become very familiar with the distinctive note of the root the wing is faired into the fuselage with a generous 
German night bomber. Though in the more recent fillet and, apparently in an effort to keep this as small as 


weeks an increasing proportion of the faster fighter- possible—for fillets add drag—the chord of the wing has 
bombers, Messerschmitt Me 110s, have probably been used, _ been slightly reduced at this point. Slotted flaps are fitted 
the Heinkel He IIIK must have been the very and the ailerons are arranged to ‘‘ droop” 


disagreeable maker of a large amount of the when the flaps are lowered. 
night noises since September 7. 
We have been able to in- 
spect a shot-down specimen 
of this German bomber 
which had been restored to 
flying condition, and readers 
can now make a _ closer 
acquaintance with it. 



































Heinkel Structure 


The structure of both 
wing and fuselage is ortho 
dox light alloy stressed 
skin construction. The wing 
is of two-spar design of open 
girder type, and the main 
plane is attached to. the 


Aerodynamically centre plane just outboard 
The general appearance of the He lIIK, Mark V, a — plan of the engine by screw-up 
is not displeasing, considering that,it is a military —s . ball joints in each spar 


of earlier He Ills 
has been changed 
to straight taper. covered. 

The fuselage construction 


consists of transverse frames and longitu 
dinal stringers, to which the smooth skin is 
riveted. The frames are of Z section and 
are inside the stringers and not attached to 


aeroplane with all other considerations sacrificed Control surfaces are metal- 
to its grim purpose. Its completely transparent 
nose, with the ‘‘blister’’ gun position, is most 
noticeable, and gives the pilot excellent 
visibility in every direction in which he re- 
quires it, including downward through the 
rudder controls. 

Aerodynamics being crushed beneath 
military factors, the nose is unsymmetrical, 
as the gun position is pushed over to the 
right, bringing it more in front of the navi 
gator-bomb aimer-gunner and less in front 
of the pilot. There is no windscreen to break 
the lines of the fuselage, but a small panel 
above the pilot hinges upward to allow him 
to see out in bad weather. The fuselage 
lines are very good and flush riveting adds 
much to smoothness. 

There is nothing remarkable about the 
cantilever tail unit with its single fin and 
rudder. The proportions are good, although 
it might have been better to give the fin and 
rudder somewhat more aspect ratio. 

The plan form of the wing is pleasing 
and as the span loading must approach 


In this picture of the transparent nose may 
be seen the front gun position and the loca- 
tion (on the underside) of the bomb sight. 
The ‘‘spectacles’’ control column of the 
Swing-over type may be observed at the top 
tight, and the repeater compass shows up on 
the starboard side of the cockpit. 
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the skin. This eliminates the necessity for cut-outs for the 
stringers to pass through, but deprives the skin of the 
strengthening which a second line of rivets at right-angles 
to the stringer rivets would give it. The stringers are of 
top-hat section, attached to the skin by one line of rivets 
so that the section remains an ‘‘open’’ one. This allows 
the junction of stringer and frame to be made by two 
rivets and so eliminates the small connecting brackets 
which are numerous and very expensive in man-hours. 

This type of construction is different from the Messer- 
schmitt form described in the Me 109 article, and it cer- 
tainly does not give the superlative smoothness of the out- 
side of the Messerschmitt fuselage. The Junkers type is 
different again, and this will be described in a later article. 
The skin plating is arranged so that the joints are stag 
gered and this can be seen in the illustration. The exterior 
of the structure is flush-riveted throughout and the stan 
dard of the workmanship of the whole aeroplane is very 
good. 


Inside the Cockpit 


To sit in the pilot’s seat is to feel in a position of some 
prominence. The tremendous expanse of transparency 
in front, above, at the sides, and below would, when ‘the 
aeroplane is held in a searchlight—or if it is—make the 
most confident limelight-seeker feel abashed and wish to 
retire quietly. For to be in the pilot’s seat is not to fly 
on a magic carpet, but to sit 
on something that feels more 
like a magic kitchen chair 
surrounded by nothingness. 
But for its function it must 
be very efficient, and the 
glare of the searchlights can 
be cut out if necessary by fans 
which unfold into circular 
form. 

Unlike the Me 109 there is 
no shortage of instruments 
for pilot and _ navigator. 
Everything necessary has 
been provided and many of 
these instruments are grouped 
on a board attached to the 
roof of the cockpit in front of the pilot. This arrange- 
ment does not cause any inconvenience. 

The pilot sits on the left and the navigator-bomb aimer 
on the right. For bombing, he moves forward and, pulling 
up a flap, gets into the prone position for using the bomb 
sight. On the right of his seat, which is of the tip-up 
type so that he may go aft easily, is the Patin repeater 
compass, which is the subject of our sketch. This is con- 
nected electrically to the master-compass (German ‘‘ Mut- 
terkompass,’’ literally ‘‘ mother compass’’), which is also 
a Patin instrument and is mounted on the floor of the fuse 
lage well down near the tail, as far as possible away from 
all steel. The drawing shows the master compass, mounted 
on gymbals, and with radial vibration-absorbing springs 
around the circumference. A small window in the top 
cover allows the bearing to be read directly if required. 

The small handle underneath the repeater dial is used 
to rotate the loop aerial of the DF equipment, and the 
bearing obtained is shown on the top of the repeater dial, 
so giving navigation information conveniently. 
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The staggered skin joints, the reduc- 
tion of wing chord at the root, the 
large fillet and the tube for the trailing 
aerial, as well as the upper and lower 
gun positions, are features of this 
photograph. 


The radio equipment of the He lllK 
is the standard bomber equipment 
F.u.G. 10, which was described in last 
week's issue, comprising continuous wave and telephony 
equipment as well as Lorenz blind approach and the DF 
equipment already mentioned. 


Armament and Armour 


The three machine-guns with which the machine was 
originally armed have been proved quite inadequate against 
the fire of British fighters and compare very poorly with 
the power-operated multi-gun turrets of the Wellingtons, 
Whitleys and Hampdens. The three gun positions are in 
the nose, and in the rear of the cabin, firing upward and 
downward to the rear. For this latter position the guhner 
lies prone, while for the upper position, a sling seat has 
been provided. In later machines, guns are mounted to 
fire out through the side windows, one each side. 

Unlike the Ju 88, the He IIIK is only suitable for level 
bombing and cannot be used for dive bombing. Its bombs 
are stowed internally in vertical racks along each side of 
the cabin. Four 250 kg. bombs hang fins downward in 
the racks on each side, making its total bomb load just 
two tons, but not with full tanks. 

The bomb sight had been removed from the machine and 
is the subject of our drawing. Its location is indicated by 
the egg-shaped plate on the underside of the nose. This 
comparatively simple sight is not nearly so elaborate as 
the British types nor some of the other German ones, which 
were large enclosed boxes bristling with knobs, scales and 
lenses into which to peer. 


In Heinkel construction 

the rings are not attached 

to the skin and the 

stringers are of “‘open”’ 
section. 


The retractable under- 

carriage is neatly designed 

with double brake drums 
operated hydraulically. 


The rudder pedal and 
brake cylinder are mount- 
ed on an arm to allow 
maximum visibility down- 
ward for the pilot. 
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The Patin master compass 
(left) which is installed in 
the tail of the machine, 
transmits its indication elec- 
trically to the repeater dial 
on the instrument board 

The small handle 
under this is used to rotate 
the DF frame aerial and its 
bearing appears on the top 

of the repeater dial. 


\ UPPER In this bomb sight 

\ the upper sight 

ie . slides horizontally 

on the speed and 

height scales and 

the whole instru- 

ment may be 

turned about the 

vertical post to 
allow for drift. 















The elementary principle of bombing may be illustrated 
by reference to this sight. The pilot flies his machine so 
that it approaches straight towards the target. If there 
were no cross-wind this would be easy, for he would simply 
point the nose at the target. But in a cross-wind the nose 
must be pointed sufficiently away from the target to 
counteract the effect of drift and cause the aeroplane to 
move (though not point) directly towards the target. 

Looking through the instrument, the target is then seen 
to move slowly towards the lower sight, and the whole 
bomb sight is rotated about the central post until the 
target is moving along the thick black line towards the 
bead. In the approach to the target the pilot is for direc- 
tional purposes under the control of the bomb aimer. 

Height and speed have the effect of requiring that the 
bomb be released before the aeroplane is over the target, so 
the greater either of these two quantities are the flatter will 
be the slope of the line of sight. So the upper sight is 
moved back in accordance with the speed and height 
scales on which it travels horizontally. 

There is also a third scale. Marked ‘‘ Reihe’’ (literally, 
“a row’’), it seems to be connected with the release of a 
stick of bombs at regular intervals. Fore and aft and 
cross-levels are provided for levelling up the bomb sight 
and concealed electric illumination lights up. thé various 
parts which must be read or adjusted. 

This bomb sight really looks like a ‘‘civilian’’ bomb 
sight, a no-great-accuracy-required job. For when you 
are out on a bombing expedition for small houses, gas 
mains, water pipes, electricity supply—in short, the civil 
life and civilians of a city—it matters little where you drop 
the bombs, for if you don’t get one thing you get another. 

The pilot’s seat is armoured with 10 mm. armour plate 
and this was shown in Flight of last week. This has not 
been found on all the He Ills but is believed to be standard 
since the earlier months of the war. 

The Heinkel He Ill has been modified many times since 
it first appeared in 1935, in regard to airframe, engines and 
armament. The data given hereunder apply to the latest 
version, the Heinkel He lIIK, Mark V, series H. (This last 
letter refers to the fact that the engine installation is two 


























Junkers Jumo 211D. Mercedes-Benz DB 6o01As may also be 
fitted.) Airscrews are the electrically operated VDM 
feathering type. 

The principal dimensions are: Span, 74.25ft.; length, 
54.5ft. ; height, 13.75ft. ; mean chord, 12.7ft. Tankage is 
provided in the wings for 760 gallons of fuel, but a fuselage 
tank may be added to bring the tankage up to 945 gallons. 

The machine can be worked with a crew of four: pilot, 
navigator-bomb aimer-front gunner, and two rear gunners 
But with extra guns to be fired out of the side windows, 
two more gunners may be carried, giving a total of six. 

Normal weights are: Empty, 14,400 lb. ; petrol (760 gal- 
lons), 5,700 lb. ; oil, 700 lb.; crew (6), 1,200 lb.; H.E. 
bombs, 4,410 lb. But as the total loaded weight is normally 
24,900 Ib., all these loads cannot be carried simultaneously. 
Maximum permissible overloaded weight is 27,300 Ib. 

Maximum speed is 274 m.p.h. at 12,300ft. and landing 
speed is about 75 m.p.h. 


How She Handles 

The flying qualities of the He Ill are said by those who 
have flown it to be good. Its landing speed, while not 
low, is not so high as to be difficult, for its landings would 
all be made on prepared aerodromes except, of course, those 
that have to be made in less orthodox localities and circum- 
stances, and landing speed does not matter much for this 
particular type of arrival. 

A rubber dinghy is carried in the event of the unorthodox 
locality being the sea, and this is provided with a hand 
pump to re-inflate it should it leak. A watertight radio 
set, which is capable of transmitting morse or an auto- 
matic S O S, can be taken in the dinghy. This was 
described in last week’s article on the “‘German Radio 
Equipment.”’ 

The Heinkel factory has several plants, one of which is 
at Oranienburg, and from these various establishments a 
large number of He Ills have been turned out. When used 
in the daytime during the first few months of the war 
greater toll was taken of the numbers by our fighters than 
has been possible since the machine was used only for night 
work. 

For it is only a night bomber, its powers of defence being 
quite inadequate for daytime bombing raids. Without the 
power-operated turrets which the Royal Air Force bombers 
have, the German bombers are a poor imitation of them. 
And unless specially designed right from the start for power 
turrets, it is not possible to modify a design to take them. 


This article on one of the Luftwaffe’s most extensively used 
bombers is the seventh of the ‘‘ Enemy Aircraft” series and has 
been preceded by : 


I Modern German Bomber .. Ju 88 October 3 
Il The Messerschmitt Me 110 Me 110 om 10 
III Germany's Dive Bomber .. Ju 87 o 
IV Nazi Fighter .. Me 109 os 
V_ = An Inverted Vee Engine .. DB601A November 7 
VI German Radio Equipment oe & 








N these four views are 
shown soldiers of the sorst 
Parachute Battalion of the 
United States Army in training. 
At this early stage a spare 
*chute is being carried in place 
of military equipment, to be 
used if the main canopy fails 
to open. Although the ’chutes 
worn on the chest have the 
appearance of being standard 
lap type Irvings turned on their 
side they are in fact made 
by the Pioneer Parachute Co. 
of America. The main ’chute 
is an automatic opening canopy 
by the same company. 
Interesting features to note 
are the padded chin straps and 
the leather reinforcements 
fitted over the boots to prevent 
injuring the ankles. The upper 
photograph of an actual series 
of drops shows how close the 


men are, one to the other, on 


landing. 
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AMERICAN 
TOUGH GUYS 


United States Trains 
Parachute Troops with 
an Eye to the Future 
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AIRSCREW 
SPINNERS—I 


Development of Different Types 


By F. G. MARSHALL and P. BURTON* 


spinner was recognised as a refinement of small aero- 

dynamic value, and it was not until the introduction 
of two-pitch or variable-pitch airscrews that the import- 
ance of spinners was fully realised. This aircraft com- 
ponent was at first considered to serve as a fairing over 
the airscrew hub, matching up with the cowling at the 
rear of the spinner; but as the frontal areas of aircraft 
are increasing the spinner diameters are reaching dimen- 
sions that enclose a considerable space which will lend 
itself to various uses in the future. Constant Speed 
Airscrews, Ltd., of Warwick, claim to have been the first 
company in this country to introduce a quickly detach- 
able spinner assembly, and this article deals mainly with 
the research and development work carried out by them 
on spinners. 


|: the early days of fixed-pitch propellers the airscrew 


Rigid Spinners 

With engines such as the Rolls-Royce Merlin and Kestrel, 
the rigid spinner has proved its ability to stand up to the 
conditions of vibration associated with these types of engine. 
Several hundreds of spinners have been returned for the re- 
pair of damage due to crashes and air combats, and have 
been found in excellent condition with regard to wear and 
absence of fatigue cracking. These spinners have in some 
cases completed 700-800 hours’ flying under the severest 
conditions. The term rigid spinner is applied to a spinner 
having its outer shell rigidly attached to the airscrew at 
the rear by means of a diaphragm, and spigoted at the 
front on a support attached to the front of the airscrew, 
the locking device being arranged on the rear diaphragm. 
Thus, by attaching the spinner shell to the rear diaphragm 
the whole shell assembly may be made quickly detachable. 

The locking device is operated by means of a special key 
for releasing the spinner, the key being so designed that it 
can be withdrawn only when the spinner is securely locked. 
This is an important point, because it has been found in 
numerous cases that spinners which are locked independ- 
ently at a number of points by an ordinary tool have been 
only partially locked at several of the points, and in some 
cases not locked at all. Obviously, this is a condition 
which may have serious consequences in flight, and the 
matter rests solely on the efficiency of the human element, 
which may be affected by external conditions and events. 

It is not considered necessary to dwell on this type of 





* The authors are chief designer and technical assistant respectively to Constant 
Airscrews, Ltd 


On the left the special key has been 
fitted into the locking ring, the 
jaws of the key engaging with a 
peg on the back plate. On the 
right the key has been turned, 
thereby rotating the locking ring 
and releasing the groove-necked 
studs of the rear shell, as indicated 
in the upper drawing. 





Removing a V.D.M. spinner from the airscrew of an 
Armstrong Whitworth Whitley. 


spinner, since, properly designed, it will meet the require- 
ments of the majority of present installations. 

Vibrations of various categories, originating from engine, 
airscrew and aircraft, affect the spinner assembly, and it 
has been found necessary in cases of excessive vibration to 
protect the spinner and airscrew fixing by means of resilient 
mountings. 

The fundamental source of excitation is the firing im- 
pulses of the engine. This, the most commonly studied 
source, gives rise to torsional vibration, and is probably 
the most important single disturbing factor. Founded on 
known principles, this forms the basis of calculations for 
arriving at assumed correct bush mountings. 

There are, of course, numerous other types and sources 
of vibrations, such as those due to crankshaft out-of-balance 
forces, flexural vibrations in the crankshaft web, torque 
surges in the engine, the possibility of resonance at certain 
orders, and the movement of the engine itself in its mount- 
ing. In addition to these engine vibrations, the passage of 
the airscrew blades past the leading edges of the wings, 
together with the effect of the airscrew vortices, gives rise 
to further excitations. 

A common way of cush mounting a spinner is by totally 
enclosing the airscrew fixing bolt, or a substitute, in rubber 
bushes, preferably synthetic rubber, carried in a sleeve 
mounted on the spinner. Various patented ideas of pre- 
loading the bush are used, with the result that the bush is 
nearly always highly stressed. It was at first thought that 
it was possible to produce a bush that could be used as a 
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standard for all types of spinner assemblies, but this idea 
has proved wrong, as the following example will show. 
At present the smallest cush-mounted installation likely 
to be designed is a nose-cap spinner assembly for the ‘‘ Mer- 
cury ’’ engine, the largest a through-type spinner for a new, 


powerful engine. The frequency of vibration of the bush 
must be well below that of the firing frequency of the engine 
on which it is mounted. In the ‘‘ Mercury ”’ installation 
the firing frequency is extremely low in comparison with 
that of the other engine, and has a very light nose-cap. 
This installation needs very soft bushes, whereas the newer 
engine installation, having a high frequency and heavy 
spinner, would require quite a hard bush. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the same bush does not suit both installa- 
tions. If the bush is designed to suit the ‘‘ Mercury,’’ the 
bush on the other spinner will have a deflection out of all 
reason : whilst if it is designed for the larger engine, reson- 
ance will occur on the ‘‘ Mercury,’’ and breakage will ensue. 
A compromise will be a shot in the dark that may be upset 
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AIRSCREW SPINNERS—! (CONTD) 





The V.D.M. spinner has three units : the nose- 

cap, the rear shell (shown here riveted together) 

and the back plate, in which is located the 
quick-release locking device. 


by any of the unconsidered vibrations, any 
combination of which may have drastic con 
sequences to a spinner floating about on rubber 
bushes of a highly-stressed nature. 

Another important point affecting spinners 
mounted by the foregoing means, which is 
more predominant as the diameter increases, 
is the effect of a floating spinner when subject 
to gyroscopic loads. The spinner must be so 
designed that it is permitted to tilt universally 
and respond favourably to any gyroscopic loads 
arising out of the change of direction of flight 
of the aircraft without causing any undue run- 
out at the rear of the spinner, or any angular 
overloading of the rubber bushes. 

The cush mounting of a small spinner in the manner de- 
scribed in the foregoing is not new, and has been carried 
out very successfully over the last four or five years by 
a well-known airscrew company on their own types of air- 
screws. Development has indicated that a critical point 


is reached as the diameter of the spinner increases, with | 


the result that the cush mounting of a spinner of, say, 30in. 
diameter or over must be designed on. entirely new prin- 
ciples, which, unfortunately, at this time cannot be dis- 
cussed for obvious reasons; but unless these principles are 
adopted it would appear that a rigid spinner would be more 
serviceable, irrespective of size. 

In the next article, spoke support of spinners, cooling 
spinners for radial engines, and bullet-proof spinners will 
be dealt with in detail as far as possible commensurate with 
present-day conditions, which impose a certain degree of 
reticence in the matter of details. 

(To be continued.) 





DE-ICING OF 


AIRSCREWS 


New Rotol Equipment 


HERE is, of course, nothing new in de-icing equipment 

for airscrews. The fundamental principle is the simple 

one of arranging for the de-icing fluid to be fed to the 
leading edge of the airscrew at the root, whence it is assisted 
by centrifugal force to flow outwards towards the tips. 

On the old fixed-pitch airscrews the problem was very 
simple ; a so-called slinger ring, actually a circular trough into 
which the de-icing fluid was allowed to drip, and from which 
it flowed in turn to the blades, was all that was required. 
With the introduction of variable-pitch airscrews, the problem 
became a little more complicated by the fact that the pitch 
angle altered. The simplest solution, and the one adopted at 
first, was to retain the slinger ring and to arrange for the fluid 
to be fed to the leading edge of the blades when they were set 
at the cruising angle of pitch. 

The use of fully-feathering airscrews has brought up the 
problem of feeding de-icing fluid to the leading edges of the 
blades, whatever is their pitch angle. Rotol Airscrews, Ltd., 
have been developing a new type of de-icing equipment in 
which the nozzle moves with the blade, thus ensuring that 
the de-icing fluid is always fed to the leading edge. The nozzle 
is part of a trough which is held to the blade root by a strap 
and is slotted at its side to take the feed pipe from the slinger 
ring. The top of the trough is triangular so that the fluid 
is forced up to the nozzle, irrespective of the point at which 
it is fed into the trough. 

The de-icing fluid, which is largely composed of ethylene 
glycol, is contained in a tank in the aircraft, and is usually 
sent to the nozzle which feeds the slinger ring by an electrically- 
driven pump. The normal rate of delivery to each blade is 
about two pints per hour, and, if the distribution of de-icing 
fluid over the blade is satisfactorily directed, there is seldom 
any advantage to be obtained by increasing this quantity. 

With early types of equipment a considerable quantity of 
fluid was spilled from the slinger ring itself, because of defects 
in design. Careful studies of the action of the slinger ring 








have shown that the fluid must be allowed to speed up 
gradually in the ring, without any splashing, and it is now 
possible to design slinger rings which completely avoid this 
splashing. In some cases a shroud is recommended to prevent 
an excessive rush of air in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the slinger ring itself, as this may suck the fluid out of the 
ring in spite of all other precautions to the contrary. 

The most effective procedure for operating the de-icing instal- 
lation is to turn on the pump for short periods during every 
half-hour or so when flying in icing conditions. 
electrically-operated variable-pitch airscrew, being flown in 
fixed pitch, a drop in r.p.m. will show that ice is forming, and 
the system can be put into action. A rheostat switch enables 
the flow to be controlled. 





Regulation of Air Transport 


S one of its last actions before its reorganisation, the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority gave two decisions which are the 
first of their kind affecting air transport in the United States 
The Authority denied the request of United Air Lines 
to acquire the business of Western Air Express, another airline. 
giving as its reason that the merger would not be in the 
public interest. The Authority was trying to hit the target 
lying between the evils of unrestrained competition on the 
one hand and the consequences of monopolistic control on 
the other, and sought a state of competition to the extent 
required by the sound development of the industry. 

The other request, which was granted, was to allow the 
two companies to interchange sleeper aircraft at Salt Lake 
City. This is the junction of their routes and so passengefs 
will not have to change aeroplanes. The two routes will 
thereby become a transcontinental one. As the co-ordination 
of services is in the public interest, the Authority allowed the 
request, ever though it was opposed by T.W.A. as intervenor. 
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ENEMY LIGHT: The standard German 20 mm. which fires 
an explosive shell of some 4} oz. to a height of 12,000ft. 
The effectual rate of fire is roughly 150 rounds per minute. 





ENEMY MEDIUM (Above): A 37 mm. 

German A.A. gun with a rate of fire of 

100-120 rounds per minute (actual). The 
range-finder is seen on the right. 


DIVE BOMBERS’ GLOOM (Right): The 

British Navy’s 40 mm. 8-barrelled multiple 

pom-pom which is capable of putting up 

an incredible barrage. Our new aircraft 

carriers and anti-aircraft ships carry at 
least four of these. 





BRITISH BOFORS : The 4-shell ; AERODROME DEFENCE: An TWIN HOTCHKISS: A pair 
clip-fed 40 mm. Bofors used by Hispano 60-round drum-fed 20 mm. of 13.2 mm. twin-mounted 
our A.A. units. An explosive automatic weapon at an R.A.F. aero- Hotchkiss machine guns. The 
projectile of about 1 Ib. weight drome. Gas pressure through special . muzzle velocity is 2,600 ft. per 
can be fired to a height of louvres near the muzzle absorbs sec. and each gun has a firing 

20,000 ft. most of the recoil. rate of 450 rounds per minute 
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NOW SAFELY 


The Germans claimed to have damaged severely the Windsor Castle. 
vessel but missed. The scene as imagined by Mr. F. Gordon 


IN PORT 


The fact is that a Focke-Wulf Condor attempted to bomb the 
Crosby in this drawing, specially prepared for Flight 
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TO THOSE W HOM 
IT MAY CONCERN 


The Different .Method of Assisted 
Take-off Compared : The “ Slip- 
wing’’ System Explained for the 
First Time 
By NOEL PEMBERTON-BILLING 


HEN, in last week's Flight, I described a bomber 

capable of carrying five tons of bombs for five thou- 
sand miles at 400 m.p-.h. I said nothing concerning the 
method of assisted take-off that makes it possible. It is 
developed from my original Supermarine Slip-wing of I912, 
and was first suggested in its present form more than twelve 
months ago. In view of its obvious potentialities, I imme- 
diately submitted my patents to the Air Ministry before 
they were made public. I was surprised and shocked to 
receive, after a suitable delay, a letter giving me uncon- 
ditional permission to publish the patents. Feeling certain 
that this was the mistake of a minor official, I have kept 
the whole scheme strictly secret ever since. 

During that time, I have spent some thousands of pounds 
on experiments which have become increasingly difficult 
without official assistance, and their successful completion 
will be quite impossible without some co-operation from the 
Air Ministry. I therefore concluded that the only course 
left for me was to publish the idea, in the hope that the 
general opinion of the aircraft industry might succeed where 
my own personal arguments have failed. In order to ascer- 
tain whether the Air Ministry still considered the scheme 
valueless, I made it a condition that Mr. Poulsen should 
submit it to them before publication, and they have re- 
affirmed their indifference by passing it in its entirety. 

Possibly one of the most interesting facts in relation to 
scientific developments is that the evolution of an idea 
almost inevitably results in an eventual return to sub- 
stantially the form in which it originated. Thus, the 
bicycle, to quote only one of innumerable examples, after 
progressing through many quaint and exotic forms, such 
as penny-farthings, tricycles and kangaroos, returned to a 
final state very similar to the original ‘‘ hobby horse.”’ 


First Assisted Take-off 

Thus it is with the aeroplane. Assisted také-off, which 
is possibly the last major development in the perfection of 
the aeroplane as we know it to-day, also made possible 
the first flight of the first aeroplane. The Wright Brothers 
employed a form of cable-operated catapult to launch 
their machine. 

These early pioneers needed assisted take-off before they 
could leave the ground at all, but to-day the purpose of 
assisted take-off is to enable an aeroplane to get off with 
loads literally four times as great as it could lift by itself. 
Once it has reached its operating height, it can proceed 
quite safely with this load—it is merely the getting off the 
ground and the initial climb that are critical. 

Increasing the weight of an aeroplane, without increas 
ing its size, i.e., increasing its wing loading, puts up the 
minimum flying speed to such an extent that no existing 
aerodrome is large enough to enable it to reach take-ofl 
speed. 

Long and specially prepared runways make possible a 
comparatively slight increase in loading at a high cost, both 
in safety and finance, but the performance attainable by 
this dangerous practice, which one writer has referred to as 
“assistance by prayer,” is only a fraction of that obtain- 
able by more substantial forms of assistance. 

No one can dispute (and in saying no one I include even 
the technical official) the enormous importance in war, or 
for that matter in peace, of any system that can increase 





















An earlier Slip-wing design, based on two Merlins in tandem 
The load was 8,000 lb., to be carried 2,000 miles at 370 m.p.h. 


speed, payload, and distance. And when we consider that 
by employing the system that I advocate it is possible to 
achieve this increase to the extent of from one to three 
hundred per cent., the problem resolves itself into the 
simple question of the practicability of the method. 

The first forms of assisted take-off, as distinct from the 
Slip-wing’’ which I developed in another connection in 
1912, to come to my notice were connected with early 
naval experiments in operating aircraft from ships. 

Prior to the last war, if my memory serves me right, 
Commander John Seddon made the first catapult flight. 
One of the finest pilots of his time, he was also the first, | 
believe, to land into a wire with an arrester hook. After 
that, in my official capacity in the R.N.A.S., I was required 
to give judgment on a system for helping take-off by 
magnetic repulsion, the method also being applied to reduce 
landing run by attraction. Some very interesting results 
were obtained from model tests, but there were features 
which made it impossible as a practical scheme. 

Then came the experiments of Commander Porte, 
designer of the Porte Boat, in which he rigged up a stage 
ing on the top wing, from which a Sopwith 1} strutter was 
launched. This, without dispute, was the first attempt at 
composite take-off. F 

Another development, not at first applied to the problem 
of take-off, was refuelling in flight. I witnessed what I 
believe to be the first successful attempt in California more 
than ten years ago, Since then Sir Alan Cobham's develop- 
ment work has made this precarious operation more safe 
and more practical. 

The Mayo Composite was the next important develop- 
ment, coming as the evolution of the Porte experiment. 
Finally came the method which I have named the “ Slip- 
wing ”’ in an endeavour to find an appropriate and descrip- 
tive title. It consists essentially of a glider placed on tof - 
of the heavily loaded aeroplane, so that the wing loading 
as a composite is reduced to a normal figure for take-off 
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A small engine may be provided merely to assist the glider 
in landing after separation. In some cases, however, it 
might pay to provide the upper component with high power 
also, so as to improve the composite power loading. This 
would increase the weight of the upper component, and 
would thus introduce certain complications, particularly in 
the effect on the undercarriage of the lower component. It 
appears most satisfactory to regard it as merely a glider 
rather than to make it into a second aeroplane. 


The “ Scrap-wing ” 

Recently Mr. C. G. Grey has mentioned to me that his 
attention has been drawn to a project on which Mr. H. J 
Stieger had been working, in which some of the features 
of the Slip-wing are obtained by building a machine which 
takes off.as a biplane and then throws off its upper wing 
to proceed as a monoplane. This method, which writes ofi 
the upper wing as a total loss after each take-off, can best 
be called the ‘‘scrap-wing’’ as distinct from the “‘Slip- 
wing.”’ Mr. W. R. Chown, of Messrs. F. Hills and Sons, 
knowing nothing of Mr. Stieger’s work, has developed the 
idea as far as the commencement of practical experiments 

Having studied all these varied experiments, I have at 
least satisfied myself, if not my critics, that the Slip-wing 
is the only simple and practical method of assisted take-off. 
My faith may seem better justified after the advantages 
and disadvantages of each of these methods have been 
considered. 

The catapult, with which can also be included the vari- 
ous other suggestions for surface acceleration, such as sup 
porting or towing the aeroplane with boats, hydroplanes, 
cars or railways (first employed by Sir Hiram Maxim in 
pre-flight days) might be reasonably safe if applied to 
normal aircraft, and less proved so when used for launch- 
ing seaplanes from ships. 

But the one particular feature which makes the highly 
loaded aeroplane unable to take off unassisted also renders 
impracticable any method of ground acceleration. If the 
engine of a normally loaded aeroplane cuts out just after 
take-off, it has a reasonable chance of making a crash 
landing, if not a completely successful forced landing. 
But the highly loaded machine has a big overload, which 
must be used up or jettisoned before it can attempt to 
land. It is thus criminally dangerous to launch it into 
the air by any method of assistance that cannot be con- 
tinued until a’safe height has been attained. Otherwise 
the pilot has no time to get rid of his overload before he 
“runs out of altitude.” 

Flight refuelling does not suffer from this disadvantage 
The aeroplane takes off at a normal loading, thus also 
enabling a considerable saving in undercarriage weight, and 
the refuelling need not begin until a safe height is reached 
The expense of providing tanker aircraft and crews; the 
possible dangers of collision in fog, and of fire, and the 
time lost in the refuelling operation, are minor disadvan- 
tages. But the principal fault is that the addition of fuel 
alone to an aeroplane with a normal take-off loading is 
insufficient to increase its loading to the optimum, except 
for the case of a slow aeroplane with exceptionally long 
range. The “ refuelling “’ in flight of passengers would be 
a shot of great value to a film studio, and the “‘ refuelling ’’ 
of bombs also presents rather serious difficulties, so that 
flight refuelling can provide only a partial solution to the 
problem 


Too Expensive 

The Mayo Composite has proved itself a safe and effec- 
tive method of assisting take-off, but possesses even greater 
disadvantages in the matter of cost and complication. The 
lower component must always be larger, heavier and more 
powerful than the aeroplane that is actually to be launched, 
so that the quantity production of a composite bomber 
on this principle would be at a cost out of all proportion 
to its value. It probably shares with flight refuelling the 
even greater disadvantage that the highest wing loadings 


for safe separation are well below the optimum for a really 
fast aeroplane. 

The Mayo method necessitates lifting a heavy weight 
into the air and then throwing.it upwards instead of the 
much simpler operation of dropping it. It also shares 
with flight refuelling the minor advantage of a saving in 
undercarriage weight, the landing weight of the upper com- 
ponent naturally being much below that at take-off. 

The “‘scrap-wing’’ principle possesses the advantage of 
providing the necessary increase in wing area with the 
least possible additional weight, but has two fundamental 
disadvantages. The first is that the control surfaces of 
the aeroplane, if designed to be correct as a monoplane, 
will be much too small for use as a biplane, or vice versa. 
Since, to obtain optimum loading, it will be necessary to 
make the ‘‘scrap-wing’’ more than twice the area of the 
normal wing, this becomes a very real danger. Equally 
unfortunate is the expense of throwing away a necessarily 
well-built and expensive wing each time a take-off is 
made. There may also be certain dangers associated with 
the fact that the upper wing is completely beyond con 
trol as soon as it is released, and might be a source ot 
danger not only to the aeroplane that is releasing it, but 
to the other aircraft and to persons or places on the ground, 
even should the additional complication of a parachute be 
provided. 


The “ Slip-wing ”’ 


Finally, there is the Slip-wing. First of all, it allows the 
wing loading of the lower component to be at its opti- 
mum, however high that may be. This overcomes the dis- 
advantage inherent in all the other methods reviewed in 
that they all tend to become either dangerous or imprac- 
tical for loadings of 75 Ib. upwards. 

Secondly, it is cheap and simple to produce. This is 
of the greatest possible importance in its military applica- 
tion. 

The quantity production of gliders is a simple matter. 
That of Mayo lower components, tankers or catapults is 
not. It is important to realise, in this connection, that the 
Slip-wing cannot fairly be called an additional complica- 
tion—it is actually a ‘simplification. Even two of the big- 
gest bombers yet built, flying fortresses costing more than 
a hundred thousand pounds each, could not achieve the 
load and range of the little highly loaded bomber described 
last week, which should not cost more than {12,000 to 
build, and the Slip-wing could be added for another £2,000. 
The Slip-wing not only enables one to carry the same load 
at twice the speed, but also at one-twentieth the cost, a 
cost that is not so important in actual money as in the 
priceless man-hours that it represents. : 

Another vitally important advantage of this reduction 
in size is the saving in storage and hangar space. This is 
a problem that becomes more particularly acute in the 
case,of working from aircraft carriers. It is interesting to 
note that, although the small prototype I am building at 
Manchester has a performance superior to that of existing 
nava! dive-bombers, ninety of them could be stored, com- 
plete with Slip-wings, in the space at present occupied 
by thirty of the more conventional type. 

Yet another simplification results from the fact that, as 
bombers can now be built faster than fighters, the enor- 
mous cost, weight and drag of defensive gun positions can 
be dispensed with. 

Another desirable feature, which the Slip-wing shares 
with the Mayo Composite and flight refuelling, is that it 
can continue its assistance to any desired height. Thus, 
if the lower component should suffer from engine failure 
before separation, a normal landing can be made, with the 
engine of the upper component to assist control. If a 
failure occurs after separation, which need never be made 
below 10,000ft., the pilot has time to jettison his petrol and 
an area of at least three hundred square miles from which 
to choose a safe place to dump his unfused bombs. 

The manner in which the two components are joined 
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ensures that separation will occur with maximum certainty 
and safety. In the Mayo method, the fact that the upper 
machine is the more heavily loaded necessitates generating 
a separating force by what one might term an artificial 
method, in juggling with the lift curves of the two wing 
sections. But with the Slip-wing method one has the upper 
component with high lift and low weight and the lower 
machine with comparatively low lift and great weight, so 
that there is always a natural separating force. 

When separation takes place, the upper machine will 
naturally receive a considerable upward acceleration, 
dependent on the difference between the composite wing 
loading and that of the upper component alone. This is 
never likely to exceed 4 g. and can, if necessary, be reduced 
through a simple method I have developed for decreasing 
the relative incidence of the upper machine before separa- 
tion. 

In this connection, I must emphasise that this difference 
in loading appears only when the lower machine has its 
full military load. Test separations can begin at quite 
normal loadings, and the weight of the bomber can be 
gradually increased in a series of progressive tests. 

Compared with the “‘scrap-wing’’ method ‘its advan- 
tages are that it adds not only wing area, but also the 
necessary additional control surfaces ; that the upper wing 
is always under control, and that it can safely be flown 
back to its home aerodrome instead of descending in a 
manner that spells disaster both fpr itself and those below 

In the type at present under construction, the controls 
of the two components are co-ordinated by a system of 
electric signals between the two pilots, the lower pilot being 
in command. On larger types it is quite simple to inter- 
connect the two control systems so that both are operated 
by the lower pilot until the moment of separation. A safe 
and simple attachment and release gear has been developed. 
Its weight is negligible—less than 20 lb. on the present 
machine. 

The additional load on the undercarriage of the lower 


machine is not serious, as the weight of the Slip-wing is 
relatively small—it carries no load beyond pilot, and fuel 
for half an hour. Naturally, the undercarriage will need 
to be both stronger and of wider track than normal, but 
the total structure weight is so small, compared with the 
payload, that the effect of this slight increase is not 
important. 

So far as the question of stability is concerned, the com- 
bination can be regarded as a biplane, and as both the 
centre of gravity and the thrust line are low, it should 
make an exceptionally stable biplane. 

Official objection to the principle would appear to be 
based almost solely in the belief that the bomb and ‘fuel 
loads I claim cannot be accommodated in fuselages any 
smaller than those of the “‘ flying fortresses’’ which carry 
similar loads. They claim that the colossal size of these 
fuselages is decided solely by the room necessary for 
bombs, fuel and equipment, and that, consequently, any 
reduction which the Slip-wing may bring about wii be 
confined to the wings, whose drag is not sufficiently impor- 
tant to justify the complication. The fallacy of the argu- 
ment is obvious; it parallels almost exactly those equally 
fallacious arguments by which A.M. officials proved by 
theory, and were disproved by practice, that retractable 
undercarriages and variable-pitch airscrews were useless. 


Fuselage Size 

First of all, fuselage size.is very largely governed by the 
lever arm necessary for the tailplane behind the wings. 
As this depends directly on the wing chord, any reduction 
in wing size enables a corresponding reduction of fuselage 
length. Secondly, the large bomber is slow, just because 
of its largeness, and consequently needs the protection of 
gun turrets fore and aft which require much space, weight. 
and drag. 

Another effect of this low speed is that.they take many 
hours to complete a long flight and the crew are therefore 
provided with commodious corridors so that they can take 


















The Slip-wing in place on the P.B 29. The engine installed 
in the upper component is a Gipsy Six. Its main purpose 
is to bring the upper component back to its base. 
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exercise, and the rear gunner can “‘ go below”’ for a spell 
when he feels lonely. All this space and freedom is very 
attractive, but has anyone ever considered what it costs in 
speed, or pursued the problem a little farther, and won- 
dered how many aeroplanes have failed to return because 
of this lack of speed, and how many crews have conse- 
quently perished? 

I admit the advantage of a good-sized corridor. Tall 
pilots can get through without stooping, fat pilots can get 
through without squeezing, thin pilots can loiter through. 
But first of all I dispute the need for any corridor, and if the 
dead could speak the crew of many a bomber which, lack- 
ing the extra m.p.h., has failed to return, might agree 
with me. 

A corndor 6ft. by 2ft. by 30ft. and faired into a good 
streamline shape (though the normal bomber fuselage is 
very far from a streamline) will alone require 160 h.p. to 
push it along at 200 m.p.h. At 300 m.p-h. it will need 600 
h.p. and 1,400 h.p. at 400 m.p.h. 

These horses are parasitic horses. They need extra petrol 
and that adds weight and so needs more petrol still, and 
so it goes on in that viciously tightening circle that finally 
results in an aeroplane with 1,000 sq. ft. of wing doing 
at 200 m.p.h. the job that can better be done at 400 m.p.h. 
with 200 sq ft. The cost in man hours alone would justify 
it ten times over, but does not the cost in men’s lives add 
something to the argument also? 

The particular Slip-wing necessary for the bomber which 
I described last week is shown in the accompanying illus 
trations. It has a wing area of 1,000 sq. ft., and approxi- 
mate weights are given below. 





Wing 3,000 lb. 
Fuselage 1,200 lb. 
Tail surfaces 270 lb. 
Undercarriage 300 lb. 

Total structure 4,770 lb. 
Engine installation 600 lb. 
Pilot . ‘ ee ee o° 200 lb. 
Fuel .. rs my oe o 30 lb 

Total dispos. load 230 |b. 


Total gross weight 5,600 lb. 


It is built as an externally braced monoplane, this 
arrangement enabling a great saving in wing weight to be 
effected, whilst the. additional drag does not matter at 
take-off speeds. It can be provided with a very high-lift 
wing section, efficiency in other directions not being re- 
quired. It reduces the loading of the composite to 33 Ib. 
for take off, which together with the power loading of 
11 lb./h.p. should give a take off run of approximately 
gooft. The initial rate of climb will be 1,070 f.p.m., 
enabling it to reach 10,o00ft. in less than ten minutes. 
The maximum speed of the composite is 240 m.p.h. at sea 
level. 

rhe Slip-wing is provided with a 210-h.p. Gipsy Six II 
to help the pilot to bring it back safely after separation, 


British Overseas Airways News 


HOUGH British Overseas Airways has finished work for 
this season on the North Atlantic with the tenth crossing, 
which was made by Clyde, this boat and her sister Clare will 
have other long-distance work to do. Captain Loraine’s flight 
to West Africa has been followed by others, and the long- 
distance crews will have little pause in the months to come. 
The Transafrican.service from Takoradi to Khartoum by 
way of Fort Lamy, in French Equatorial Africa, has been 
largely subject to priority demands, but is now getting under 
way. Moreover, the position should be eased because there is 
the prospect of supplementing the Dianas and Lockheeds with 
special aircraft to take over some of the charters. In addition, 
the co-operation with Sabena, operating from the Belgian 
Congo, should be increasingly fruitful. 


Reports from Durban suggest that the ‘‘evacuees’’ from 


—... 


giving it a maximum speed of 198 m.p.h. The wing load- 
ing is only 6 lb./sq. tt., which would make the stalling 
speed about 38 m.p.h. It has a normal undercarriage 
which is folded up in line with the wing struts to clear 
the bomber 

Ihe Royal Air Force gave up day bombing because, 
although it is the only certain method of reaching specific 
objectives, the losses were too high. We must do better 
than drop our bombs “in the target area,’’ which is any- 
where between Narvik and the Mediterranean. 

[he heavy losses in day bombing are solely due to the 
low speed of the bombers. The only defence for a day 
bomber is speed in excess of the enemy's fighters, and the 
Slip-wing is the only method which enables this speed to 
be combined with the usuai bomb loads and range. The 
speed and small size of the highly loaded bomber equally 
improves the chances against anti-aircraft fire. As it is 
approximately one-fifth the size and twice as fast, it makes 
a ten times more difficult target 


Submerged Engines 

To returr once more to my second aeronautical obsts- 
sion, one of the most brilliant technicians in the country 
(incidentally cne of the most highly placed officials in the 
Air Ministry) expressed the opinion that if the performance 
I claimed for P.B.49 were possible on 4,000 h.p. with ortho- 
dox installation, the same performance would be équally 
possible on half the power, i.e., one engine, were it sub- 
merged in the tuselage with shaft drive to the airscrews 
and the resultant saving in petrol and space. 

When the actions of a politician are calculated to bring 
the country tc its knees, pressure of public opinion forces 
a change. When the actions of officials are likely to lose 
us the war, what can we do about it? My worst enemy, 
and by all accounts I have an adequate selection of them, 
cannot accuse me of desiring to enrich myself either by my 
designs or suggestions. 

rhis form of politicial conjuring must cease, tending to 
blind public opinion to the lack of imaginative planning, 
or even middle distance, to say nothing of long-range 
policy. I am neither sour nor embittered by the fact that 
it is my design and my products that the Government 
refuse to entertain. If I needed consolation, which I do 
not, I have only to look back to the very many times I 
divided the House in order to enforce a reform or an inno- 
vation in our air policy twenty-five years ago, and recall 
the Speaker’s monotonous announcement—against the 
amendment: the whole house, for the amendment—one 
(Pemberton-Billing). Yet, as Mr. C. G. Grey has shown 
in his recent history of the Air Ministry, almost every one 
of those rejected proposals, over one hundred, in fact, was 
subsequently incorporated in the policy of the Air Ministry 
which was founded as a result of my “ fantastic accusa- 
tions’’ and based almost entirely on my equally fantastic 
suggestions. 

But this gives me as little satisfaction as it does now, 
knowing the position of the war, to realise that the design 
and policy I am now advocating, though in the opinion of 
their experts twenty years too soon, may be one year too 
] ite 


Bristol and Hythe are taking kindly to the life there under 


untroubled skies. The ‘‘ Horseshoe’’ services have now gone 
on to a winter time-table which allows for fourteen or possibly 
fifteen days between Durban and Sydney The only intert- 
ruptions to routine have been one or two bouts of bad weather 
in the Far East and delay to mail arriving at Durban by sea 


from this country. 

The disturbances in Indo-China have not been allowed to 
upset seriously the twice-weekly schedule between Bangkok 
and Hong Kong. It has been necessary to suspend operations 
at times, and no call is now made at Hanoi The flying crews 
in the Far East who are.carrying on in very hazardous circum- 
stances must not be forgotten. 

Finally, England is still firmly linked with Europe by ser- 
vices to Lisbon, and Mr. H. R. Knickerbocker, the American 
newspaper correspondent, was a recent passenger on his way 
to U.S.A. 
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Sir Charles Craven 


N resuming his post as chairman and 

managing director of Vickers-Arm- 
strongs, Ltd., Sir Charles Craven has 
tendered his resignation from the Air 
Council to the Secretary of State for Air, 
who has accepted it with regret. Sir 
Charles Craven has been an additional 
member of the Air Council since April, 
1940. 


A Change of Route 

HE Short fiving boats Clare and 

Clyde which between them made ten 
crossings of the Atlantic, carrying pas- 
sengers and newspapers, have now been 
overhauled and will shortly be placed on 
the longer hops of the Empire air routes. 
Many distinguished passengers crossed 
the Atlantic in them, and the boats did 
good work by getting British newspapers 
to America quickly. 


Mr. Gwynne Johns 


F Mr. Gwynne Johns happens to read 
this we would ask him to_communi- 
cate with us, as we have réceived a letter 
for him and have been unable to dis- 
cover his present address. 


U.S. Civil Manufacture 


HE markets for civil aircraft which 

most British manufacturers have 
had to neglect while engaged on military 
construction are being catered for by the 
United States manufacturers. During the 
first half of 1940 civil aircraft produced in 
U.S.A. numbered 2,328, against 1,627 
made in the same period of 1939. (For 
the first half year of 1938 the number 
was 853.) Numbers for the ultra-lights 




















DUTCH PUPILS IN CAPE TOWN. Forming a part of the Dutch Empire Training 


scheme, these pupils wear R.A.F. uniform with the Orange Nassau badge. 


Capt. 


Harloff, of the Dutch Air Force, placed a wreath at the foot of the Jan van Riebeeck 
memorial, the pupils forming a guard of honour. 


flying on power between 51 and 70 h.p. 
increased from 466 to 1,496. Under 50 
h.p. there was a decrease from 877 to 
256, not very surprising since suc h air- 
craft are only playthings and the air these 
days is a place for serious doings and not 
—unfortunately—for lighthearted sport 
ing events. Multi-engined aircraft be 
tween 601 and 1,800 h.p. went up trom 
42 to 72. This class includes most of the 
transport type. 


Pacific Aerodromes 


HIE United States Government _ ts 

about to commence the construction 
of aerodromes at Midway and Wake 
Islands, those stepping stones in the 
Pacific. Workmen have left by ship for 
this purpose. 





NEW ARMAMENT FOR THE BOEING. Three generals from Latin-American 
countries inspect the new 50-calibre guns in the Boeing ‘‘Flying Fortress.’’ 
Machines of this type will soon be arriving in this country by air. 





Additional Test Pilot 


N R. CROSBY WARREN, for several 
years chief test pilot to Parnall 
Aircraft, Ltd., has _ resigned from 
that post and has joined the staff of test 
plots of the Hawker-Siddeley group At 
present he is with the Gloster Aircraft 
Co., Ltd. 


Trans-Continental 


LOCKHEED Lodestar belonging to 

National Air Lines was flown across 
the United States from Burbank, Cali 
fornia, to New York in the record time of 
ghr. 29min. 39}sec. This is equivalent 
to a speed of 248 m.p.h. over the distance 
of 2,357 miles. Only one stop was made 
for petrol at Dallas, and the greater part 
of the flight was made at a height of 
15,000 ft This beats Howard Hughes’s 
record in 1938 when he covered 2,478 
miles in 1rohr. 34min., an average of 235 
m.p.h. 


March of Time 


N the latest edition of the film serial 

‘*March of Time,’’. the R.A.] is 

portrayed as the front line of defence in 
the Battle of Britain 

Of eighteen minutes’ duration, the film 
is more an hors d’cuvre than a complete 
meal and a distinct feeling of incomplete- 
ness is felt. 

The film opens with shots of balloons 
and aircraft going down in flames, of 
formation flying and A.A. guns of all 
calibres in action Coastal Command, 
Fighter Command and Com- 
mand all come in for a show, the latter 
being represented by excellent 
shots of a formation of the latest long- 
nosed Blenheims with turrets under the 
fuselages. Just is one settles comfort- 
ably down in the expectation of some- 


> 
,oml eT 


some 


thing terrific a crowd of too white faces 
sing ‘‘ There'll always be an England,’’ 


and anticlimax supervenes 

Excellent photography, excellent 
action, but too ambitious for the time 
available; it is, in fact, eighteen minutes 
of R.A.F. rubbernecking 
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More Flying Boat 





Bombers : Training 
Complete Mobile 
Units 


By CAPTAIN NORMAN 
MACMILLAN, M.C.,, A.F.C. 


HIS war, like all wars 
in modern times, can 
end in one of three 
Ways. One way is by a 
smashing victory for one 
side. Another is the way of 
a patched-up peace. The 
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third is by the gradual 
wearing down of the ability 
of one side to continue the 
struggle. There is no doubt that Germany hoped to end 
it quickly by the first method. Italy’s entry into the 
war was obviously timed to that end. But the evacua- 
tion of Dunkirk defeated that stratagem. 

Britain and her Allies can hardly hope to end the war 
by the first method. For its success we should require 
a great preponderance of military strength, which we do 
not possess. 

It is still too soon to say that Germany will not again 
put forth a tremendous effort to smash her way to vic- 
tory. The odds are that she will. Even after three-and- 
a-half years of sea and land blockade the Kaiser’s Ger- 
many was able to launch her armies into the holocaust 
of the spring of 1918; that meant a tremendous effort, 
in organisation, in the use of her man-power, in her in- 
dustry, and in transport. 

Apart from air action, the blockade of Germany is 
to-day less severe than in Great War I. The one gen- 
uinely new factor in war supplies to-day compared with 
Great War I is the possession of or access to oil. 

In this war oil is more vital than in any previous war. 
Not only is the mechanisation and motorisation of the 
ground forces based on oil supplies, but naval and mer- 
cantile shipping is far more dependent upon oil than 
before, while the growth of the air arm is no inconsider- 
able item in the demand for oil. 

‘Consider this question of oil for a moment. Clearly 
it is the basis of the existing relations between Germany 
and Russia. Germany cannot afford to over-antagonise 
her largest and perhaps only external source of oil 
supply—external in the sense that the source lies outside 
the control of Germany. (Roumania is no longer an 
external source of oil supply.) But, if the worst came 
to the worst, Germany might have to fight for the posses- 
sion of what are at present, to Germany, external sources 
of oil supply. 


Italy and Oil 


Italy is no help in this matter of oil.“ Indeed, she is a 
hindrance to Germany. Was Italy’s irruption into Greece 
designed to ease the oil situation? It can have had but 
three main direct objectives. One, to protect Italy’s 
eastern flank from air attack. Two, to obtain a pro- 
tected route to the Dodecanese Islands and the AZgean 
Sea Three, to shut British naval forces out of the 
7Egean as they were shut out of the Adriatic by the 
Italian occupation of Albania. 

To-day Germany stands on the shores of the Black 


Sketch map to illustrate the author’s arguments concerning the oil situation. 


Sea. Oil, huge supplies of oil, exist and are worked in 
the lands that lie beyond the further shores of the Black 
Sea. But it is a long way round that sea. Communica- 
tions are bad. There is no circumlittoral railway ; the 
few railway lines that reach its shores are radial lines. 
To reach the lands of oil, Germany needs sea transport 
and naval ships in the Black Sea. 

Germany’s ships are immobilised outside the Mediter- 
ranean. To move across the Black Sea Germany must 
have naval and mercantile aid from within the Mediter- 
ranean. It can come only from Italy, France and Spain. 
For any one of the three to be able to give that aid, 
Italy must control Greece, the Gulf of Corinth, the 
Corinth Canal, the Aegean. She must do more; she 
must force the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus—with the 
aid of Germany’s land forces. 


A “Double Hitch” 


Probably the situation is one in which the Axis part- 
ners find themselves.in a double hitch. Italy needs oil 
for her drive against Egypt. To risk a hold-up there 
while her oil supplies dwindle would be to court defeat. 
Germany needs oil supplies for the prosecution of a 
longer war than she calculated she would have to fight. 

The only external source of oil available to both is that 
from Russia, by a long round-about route to Italy, a 
slow route to Germany. For rate of delivery they are 
entirely in the hands of Russia. Russia can state her 
own terms of payment. Whatever she demands in the 
way of goods in return for oil must diminish to that ex- 
tent the industrial capacity of Germany and Italy to 
prosecute the war. 

In war after the totalitarian principle the cheapest 
export is men. The troops are called up, clothed, fed, 
paid a minimum subsistence pittance, and exported in 
return for booty payable to their masters. 

It was so in the Spanish civil war. Italian troops 
were sent to Spain and paid by the Italian Government 
in Lire. They were well paid because they were ‘‘ volun- 
teers’’ and not conscripted men. In other words, their 
export value was high. When I was in Rome at the 
end of 1936, men were coming back from the Abyssinian 
campaign. They were out of work. Junior officers and 
other ranks were lining up for the war in Spain, 
attracted by the high rates of pay offered for volunteers. 
It was better than being thrown on the streets. Their 
pay was offered in Lire. But is anyone foolish enough 
to believe that there wasn’t a financial transaction be- 
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hind the export of men from Italy to Spain? And that 
in return for these men, who were paid in Italian paper, 
the Italian Government got from Spain materials it badly 
needed, from the mines of the Iberian Peninsula? If 
Franco were really in debt to Germany and Italy surely 
he would be more in their camp to-day? 

To-day it is cheaper for the Axis to export men (con- 
script soldiers are paid far less than the volunteers were 
paid for Spain) to take oil wherever it can be found by 
force instead of having to pay for it by German industry. 


Indirect Approach 

That, it seems to me, is the real significance behind 
the Italian move into Greece. It is not a direct approach 
to oil. But it is the essential first strategic step after the 
occupation of Roumania. The attack upon Greece by 
the legions of the indocile Mussolini lines up with the 
presence of the German legions on the shores of the 
Black Sea. Without the naval aid which Italy can give 
(provided she can get it there) the German legions must 
be slowed up in their eastward drive. It would take 
too long to build the roads and railways round the Black 
Sea, after fighting the way for each mile of track and 
highway, to influence the course of the war against 
Britain. 

For whatever Italy may attempt against Egypt, and 
whatever Germany may attempt against Turkey, will 
profit the Axis partners nothing if they cannot secure oil. 
The moves of Germany have long since passed the phase 
of irredentism. 

Britain stands in the way of vast conquest. Oil stands 
in the way of the conquest of Britain. (Not to mention 
a few other things. But oi! is the commodity of which 
the enemy is most acutely deficient in supply.) Thus, 
the move by Italy against Greece is most probably a 
strategic move to attempt to make it possible for Ger- 
many to make a subsequent move from Roumania. 

Unless it was intended that the capture of Greece 
should pave the way for supremacy in the Black Sea, it 
is difficult to visualise what advantage the Axis could 
hope to obtain from unfreezing Greek neutrality and 
making us the automatic presentation of air and sea 
bases in Greek territory. 

The utilisation of the sea bases made available 1s 
simpler than that of the air bases. Ships can employ 
natural harbours and have their requirements met by 
supply ships. Shore-based aircraft, on the other hand, 
cannot be employed without the provision of landing 
grounds. And, in this war, when aerodromes are targets 
for enemy bombers, any old landing ground is not good 
enough. It is necessary to have the landing ground 
organised to give facilities for dispersion of aircraft to 
protect them against air attack. Shelter provision is 
needed for both aircraft and personnel. Runways long 
enough and wide enough to give the take-off and land- 
ing facilities required by modern bombers when heavily 
loaded are essential. These things cannot be improvised. 


Flying Boats Needed 


Thus it is abundantly clear that the possession of a 
large force of ultra-long range bombers is still the most 
important requirement of the Royal Air Force. For it 
is far easier to change the target and retain the air base 
than it is to change both target and air base at the same 
time. A change of air base from one zone of operations 
to another is slowed down from the speed of the air to 
the speed (in the Mediterranean) of surface water 
transport. 





Neglect during the past twenty years of the marine 
side of the air arm has made it difficult to provide a large 
mobile fleet of sea-going aircraft. Yet in and about the 
Greek islands.a large fleet of sea-going aircraft would be 
a most useful force. Even if the bomb capacity of the 
average ‘flying boat is less than the bomb capacity of its 
equivalent type of landplane, it is an advantage to 
possess the mobility which the sea-going type of aircraft 
can provide. The ability to employ a number of flying- 
boat bombers without delay in a newly developing situa- 
tion, such as that which was presented by the Italian 
ultimatum to Greece, may be of more importance than 
the ability to employ a greater number of landplanes at 
a later stage of the campaign. 

In an early article in this series in Flight I made a plea 
for a far greater degree of mobility in the Royal Air 
Force. For years the Royal Air Force has been too closely 
confined to bases and barracks. When they have made a 
flight away from their bases in peacetime it has been a 
wonderfully staged affair which has taken months of 
advance preparation to organise. That is all right in 
time of peace, when it doesn’t matter whether it takes 
months to arrange a two days’ record flight, because it 
is the success of the flight which really counts. But in 
war the question is not the simple one of a single spec- 
tacular flight, but a gruelling matter of beginning a pro- 
longed struggle, and if the beginning is too long retarded 
the prolongation of the struggle may be extended by 
months, if not years. 

In any critical situation it always pays to be right off 
the mark without a moment’s delay. The air gives that 
possibility in a way that no other Service can. Why 
then does not the Royal Air Force take advantage of the 
peculiarity of the instrument it serves and handles? 
Instead, it appears to be slower in getting into action 
when it has to Move away from its bases than does the 
Army. Why is this? [The R.A.F. was certainly away 
“right off the mark’’ in the Greek campaign.—Ep. } 


“Always Ready” 

The Royal Air Force should take a leaf out of the 
book of the Navy. The Navy can move almost at once— 
I have seen the Navy do it—because its fighting units 
are self-contained. Ship, men, guns, ammunition, food, 
stores, spares, everything is contained in a unit ready 
to move as a unit. 

The Royal Air Force ought to have units so organised. 
There ought to be Royal Air Force landplane units with 
every item of equipment they need to move at twelve 
hours’ notice—-at the most—to anywhere on the earth's 
surface provided there is an aerodrome. They ought 
to be equipped with portable shelters for aircraft and 
personnel to give them a reasonable degree of protection 
against air attack. They ought to be equipped with 
means to extend flight range so that their aircraft can 
operate from reduced runways where it is difficult, or 
there is no time, to construct the length of runway re- 
quired for normal use. They ought to possess personnel 
able to do the ground work for the preparation of aero- 
dromes as well as to maintain and service the aircraft for 
air work. 

During the twenty years of pseudo-peace which pre- 
ceded this war there was no real practice in air mobility. 
Squadrons could have been moved about. from place to 
place as complete units, and drilled to make each move 
in record time. But it wasn’t done. Only personnel 
used to be moved, and that mostly by way of drafts. 
Well, no use grousing now! But lost time ought to have 
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been made up by now. Apparently it has not been made 
up. 
Two things are clearly needed to make good the 
absence of adequate pre-war air organisation to cope 
with the present war. . One is the creation of a greater 
force of flying boat bombers to provide the maximum 
degree of manceuvrability of air units from base to base 
with the minimum surface preparation. The camouflage 
of flying-boats demands special attention to make them 
less conspicuous when on the surface. Employing them 
at night (as we have employed most of our bombers) 
flying boats should be able to carry out their tasks as 
safely as any other types of aircraft. They would have 
been invaluable during the first week of the war with 
Greece against Italy. 


Mobile Units 

The other is the organisation of mobile units of the 
Royal Air Force as a reserve force. As I have already 
pointed out in Flight, I believe the best way to obtain 
the required mobility in the Royal Air Force is by the 
separation of the organisation of the ground and air 
personnel. Training of the requisite kind could well be 
made a part of the Empire Air Training Scheme. Com- 
plete mobile units could be organised and trained in 
Canada where the distances are great enough to provide 
the scope for training, under conditions of non-inter- 
ference from the enemy. 

Meantime, the Royal Air Force ought to lose no 
opportunity to make the Italian drive towards the 
Aégean Sea a regrettable adventure for the Italians, 
and to do that they will find their best targets behind the 
Italian armies—in oil. Italy’s reserve oil supplies 
should be sought out and bombed, wherever they are. 


And the progress of the Italian drive towards the Bos- 
phorus to help Hitler in his move to grasp a large part 
of the world’s oil supply can become a definite hold up. 
For the more the Italians strive to reach the oil ahead 
the more oil they will use up, and the more oil we bomb 
and burn in Italian containers the harder they will strive 
to get ahead. [The R.A.F. has started to do these very 
things since Capt. Macmillan wrote this article.—Ep.] 

By concentrating at the same time on the German 
supplies of oil in Germany and all German occupied 
territory we shall hasten the process. The German drive 
towards Egypt to extinguish the Allied Armies in Egypt 
and Africa will be forced to take a more easterly course 
towards the great bisthmus that lies between the Black 
and Caspian Seas and the Persian Gulf. And that will 
be the beginning of the end, as Napoleon’s march to- 
wards Moscow was the beginning of the end. For in 
war it is the forced march dictated by military necessity 
which marks the turning point. ‘Italy has taken the 
first step along that road. Can Hitler draw back? 
And if he draws back, where can he go ? 

If the Royal Air Force is applied aright it has got 
Italy on two fronts. But to take advantage of that 
strategic advantage we need someone with the capacity 
for speed which characterised Napoleon, to handle the 
moves of the Royal Air Force. We haven’t had anyone 
like that handling the R.A.F. yet. To get it we need 
not only the man of vision but we need all units of the 
R.A.F. engaged against Italy both at home and over- 
seas to function to one strategic plan of campaign. Is 
it too much to ask commanders of separate Naval, 
Military and Air Forces to sink their prides and pre- 
judices to attain this end ? 

(Next Week: Italy as a Target.) 


WINTER COMFORTS for the ROYAL AIR FORCE 
Games, Woollen Goods, Chocolates and Gramophones 


P I NHE Royal Air Force Comforts Committee has an 
exhibition on the fourth floor at Selfridge’s in Oxford 
Street. At its opening on November 12 Lady Portal, 

wife of the Chief of the Air Staff, Air Marshal Gossage (Air 

Member for Personnel) and Mrs. Gossage, and Air Comdre 

R. D. Oxland (Director of Personal Services and chairman 

of the R.A.F. Comforts Committee) were present. Staff 

work prevented the attendance of Air Chief Marshal Sir 

Charles Portal. 

The exhibits include trophies from crashed enemy air- 
craft. Among these are a life jacket, chart containers, a 
pilot’s helmet (with larynx-type microphone), electrically- 
heated flying suits and a rubber dinghy. Also on show 
are official photographs showing many phases of the work 
of the R.A.F. at home and overseas, and specimen gifts 
and woollens acceptable to the R.A.F. Comforts Fund. 

There are also two information bureaux. One of these 
deals with inquiries regarding knitting parties and the 
other gives recruiting information. Uniformed R.A.F. and 
W.A.A.F. recruiting personnel are in attendance. 

The exhibition will remain open till November 23, and 
those who are interested in supplying comforts to the Royal 
Air Force, the Balloon Barrage, the Women’s Auxiliary 
Air Force and the Observer Corps may obtain information 
on the most pressing wants and the correct way to fill them. 

Donations are required of gramophones, chocolates and 
biscuits (in tins), games and sporting goods of all sorts, 
books and—most important of all—woollen goods. These 
last may be made by individuals or working parties from 
patterns supplied by the Committee. Patterns are available 
for socks and over-the-knee flying stockings made in the 


specially suitable oiled wool. This wool can be supplied 
by the Fund at wholesale rates to those who are willing to 
knit it—but only working parties and not individuals can 
be so supplied. (Individuals may obtain it at wool shops.) 
The woollen goods most required are roll-neck sweaters, 
pullovers, balaclavas, scarves, gloves and mittens. 

And, as well as all these things, donations of money will 
be welcomed for the purchase of comforts. All such dona- 
tions are spent in their entirety and no overhead expenses 
whatever are incurred. 

The Committee encourages working parties to register 
with them. For this purpose the party must consist of at 
least ten people and must give a guarantee to send back 
to the Committee all the garments made from wool. pur- 
chased from the Committee. Badges for working parties 
are available. 

All infoffhation relating to R.A.F. comforts (many of 
which are really necessities and are wanted for this winter 
which is now upon us) may be obtained from the Royal 
Air Force Comforts Committee, 20, Berkeley Square, Lon- 
don, W.C.1. The telephone numbers are Grosvenor 4261-3. 


The Leicestershire Aero Club 


WING to special circumstances, the Leicestershire Aero 
Club, Ltd., announces, the club has had to vacate the 
whole of its premises at the airport. The date and place of 
the annual general meeting will be announced in due course, 
and at the meeting a full report and statement will be pre- 
sented. In the meantime, correspondence should be addressed 


to the club’s temporary registered office at Oriental Hall, 
Market Place, Leicester. 
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Southam !pton ‘on August 16 this officer's Hurricane 
was hit by four cannon shells from a Me 110. 
was wounded in the left eye and 
jump with his parachute when he saw the Me 110 


blistering his hands, 


Far Bas < CA. 


BROOK E-POPHAM 


announced in the following communiqué 


reached in the defence dispositions in the territories 


, it has been decided to create 
the appointment of a Commander-in-Chief, F 
East, i 
fficers Commanding Malaya, Burma, Hong 
and the Air Officer Commanding Far East. 
new Commander-in-Chief will consult 
Naval Commanders-in-C hief, 
China, and East Indies, and with the Commander- 
it will also be his duty 
maintain close touch with the Governors of Burma 
and the Colonies concerned and communicate with 
his ponent s Governments in the Commonwealth 
_in New Zealand on all 


in or concerned with the Far East . 
Air Chiet Marshal Sir Robert Rrooke-Popham 
for this appointment, 


air on the evening of Cae 1 
Higher Command Changes 


announced by the 
16. 

At the special request of the Minister of 
eaft Production Air 
since sometime before the outbreak 
of war, has held the post of Air Officer Command 
~e pork Fighter Command, 


Other new appointments are: 


be Air Officer C iano in-C hief rane Cc om 


of Air Chief Marshal Sir Hugh Cc 


‘'T. Boyd promoted 


Officer Commanding in-Chief, 


Cmmmen ling Balloon Command, 


Ait Member of Personnel in place of Air Marshal 


Army Co-operation Command 


utmost collaboration 


be Air Marshal Sir A 
Commander-in-Chief British 

His air staff will be headed by 
& senior Army offic er and it is to be expected that 


>® equa al proportions, 





The . Al 4 Ministry and the War Office have jointly 


fs ~y cooperation A the Army and the 
detailed scheme has been 
drawn up covering all aspects of Army air require 














Royal Air Force and Fleet Air Arm News 


and Announcements 
A Fighter V.C 


THE KING has awarded 
Cross to Flight Lieutenant 


The principal feature of the new arrangements 
is the decision to set up a Command of the Royal 
Air Force, to be called the Army Co-operation 
Command, which will comprise all squadrons 
allotted to Army formations in the United King 
dom together with the associated training units 
The primary function of this Command wili be to 
organise, experiment, and train in all forms of 
co-operation between the two Services. Operational 
employment of the squadrons will rest, as hitherto, 
with the commanders of the Army formations to 
which they are allotted. 

The Army Co-operation Command will be under 
an Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, and a senior 
Army officer is being appointed as head of his air 
staff. The air staffs of the command and its 
subordinate formations will consist of Army and 
Royal Air Force officers in roughiy equal 
proportions. 

The formation of this command is the outcome 
of the system of co-operation which hes been 
steadily built up between the two Services over a 
long period, and the new organisation is designed 
to accord with the lessons of recent operational 
experience The Army Co-operation Command, 
with its joint staff, will work in constant associa- 
tion with the Army and Air Force Commands con 
cerned It will ensure the rapid development of 
army co-operation technique and also foster & 
common understanding of all aspects of inter 
Service co-operation The new command is to be 
established on December 1. 

Air Marshal Sir Arthur Sheridan Barratt, 
K.C.B., C.M.G., M.C., has been selected for 
appointment as Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, 
Army Co-operation Command, and will take up his 
duties on November 20. 


Taranto Congratulations 


HE following message has been sent by the 

Chief of the Air Staff, Air Chief Marshal 

Sir Charles Portal, to the First Sea Lord con 

cerning the victorious action of the Fleet Air Arm 

against the Italian fleet at Taranto * Heartiest 

congratulations on the successful raid on Taranto 
by Fleet Air Arm. A magnificent show 


Air Commodore W. S. Churchill 


M® CHURCHILL found time the other evening 
4 to visit the County of Surrey (Ff) 2. -¥ n, 
which counts itself lucky enough to be his per 
sonal squadron. He has been Honorary Air Com 
modore of this unit for the past three years 

The Premier was wearing R.A.F. uniform during 
the visit, and was able to talk to some of his Hur 
ricane pilots who had just returned from air fight 
ing Obviously much is expected of a member 
of this squadron. Up to now they can boast hall 
a dozen D.F.C.s and a D.8.0 


Unofficial Badges 


C' RTAIN firms are offering for sale badges re 
sembling the offic ial air gunner’s badge, but 
bearing the letters “‘F.M." or FR for flight 
mechanic or flight rigger Flight has received 
many enquiries as to where these may be ob 
tained. 

lt has been notified through Air Ministry Orders 
that these badges have not been approved for 
wear in the R.A.F., and their introduction is not 


ontemplated. 
Awards 


HE KING has been graciously pleased to 
approve the following awards in recognition 
of gallantry displayed in flying operations against 
the enemy :— 
DISTINGUISHED FLYING Cross 
Wine Cpr. F. V. Beamisu, DS.O.. A.F.C.— 
The work of this station commander has been out 
standing. He has displayed exceptional keenness 
in his engagements against the enemy and has 
recently destroyec one and possibly a further 
seven enemy aircralt. His coolness and courage 
bave proved an inspiration to all 
Act. Fir. Lt R. W. Oxsprinc.—One day in 
September, 1940, Fit. Lt. Oxspring was engaged 
en an offensive patrol with ate squadron. Whilst 
acting as rear gunner, he sighted and engaged 
several Messerschmitt 109s “3.000 feet above 
After driving them off he led his section in an 
attack against a large formation of enemy 
bombers and succeeded in destroying a Dornier 17 
at short range and also in damaging two Heinkel 
lils. He has at all times led his section with 
skill and determination, and has destroyed six 
enemy aircraft 
P/O. C. A. W. Bopre —One day in September, 
1940, P/O. Bodie was engaged on an olfensive 
patrol with his squadron when a large formation 





AVIATION 








Fit. Lt. J. B. Nicolson, V.C. 


of enemy bombers was encountered 


Dornier 17 about 1,000 feet below him 
to the attack and destroyed it. Climbing 
cloud he then attacked two unescorted 


17s, causing them to break formation 
home his attack on the hostile aircrs 
he eventually caused them to crash int 
He has displayed great courage. skill 
mination, and has destroyed at least 
aircraft 


Fuir.-Lt D. E. GiILLtam AFA 


Squapron.—This officer has been responsible 


the destruction of seven enemy aircraft 
ably of four more, and has damaged six 


occasion dwing a combat with a large 


Messerschmitt 110s he shot one down : 
aircraft caught fire He descended by 
and returned to his station in time 
next patrol. On another occasion Fit 


shot down a Junkers 88 and landed within eleven 


minutes from the time he took o 
F/O. 8. J. Mitien.—Late in October, 
Officer successfully completed a special 
volving a hazardous flight of 5 hours 
at a height of 27,000 feet. The success 
in this, and many similar flights, is 


iniliative and keenness, combined with enthusiasm 

and very thorough preparations before flight 
P/O. L. P. Massey, No. 61 S@uapRON 

in October, 1940, this officer was captain 


bomber aircraft engaged in a ssasch 
craft believed to be down in the North 
a Heinkel 115 was attacked and shot 
was due to his initiative and skill 


his aircraft that P/O. Massey was able 


heme his attack In all of his 33 


flights he has shown an admirable combination of 


courage an determination 
P/O E PLumtTeee, R.A.F.V.R., 
SQUADRON 


DISTINGUISHED FLYING MEDAL 


Scr. P. M KINSEY R.A.F.V._R 
Squapron.—P/O. Plumtree was the 


Sgt. Kinsey the air gunner of an ‘aircraft 

to test a new type of bomb sight during « 
over the North Sea At the far ond of the 
sixteen enemy vessels were sighted. eigh 


the harbour of an enemy port and eig 


P/O. Plumtree dived from 3,000 to 800 


attack the vessels in the harbour in 


intense anti-aircraft fire hilst making 


escape he attacked an army camp with 
} 


gun fire at almost ground level 


riddled the aircraft with bullets and 


wounded all members of the crew Set \ 
held off the enemy and forced one to break off the 
nent Keeping his pilot informed t 





he operated his gun until the 


were lost in the clouds In spite of injuries 
Plumtree then brought the aircraft safely 


to an aerodrome in England 

Ser. W. T. E. Roits.—This airman 
short experience of operational fiying 
his place with the best war pilots in 


ron. In cach of his first two engagements he 
down two enemy aircraft. and has in all destroyed 


at least six 
Instructor Awarpep A.F.M 


Set. E. F. Sty, a 23-year-old flying 
in the advanced training squadron of 


training school, has just been awarded the 
for exceptional valour, courage and devc 





and then climbed 
to seck cloud cover out at sea At this point 
attack was made by three Messerschmitts, 
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duty whilst fly 4 oug ot i ctive opera 379 > J 2 Sot > > 2 
tions po a ma ny Bang oo eee eee Wot: ote* > Fae. Se: valine pa. ? RR, zeoese Des J. A 
He was carrying out formation flying practice in Den Reiicies A/C. “Elliott 1158425: A ci ons, 81662; 
a — engined training aircraft with a pupil in BM ..J o Bet ae Br ee Saree _ 639059: P/O. . “40617: 1 a 
another aircraft of the same type. On reaching ‘ on o- wa, 9965; Set we oa Glass 937 Res : ’ 1 
900 feet his passenser noticed th e panil’s sarvey, 740340; F/O. C. W. Goldsmith, 72152; slass, 937554; W. Graham 38129 
Siesta” tous ies —_ en = Set HH. Knowles, 639811; P/O. W. B. Pattullo, oe J. L. Greenslade, 362353; Fit R. D 
astern and was just about to cause a collision ala are hee * > Hammond 110571; 
Sgt. Sly immediately banked his aircraft to the PREVIOUSLY REePporRTED “ PRiIsoNER oF War,” 1302254: P os we 1152335; . ed Head 
left, but was anable to prevent the other aircraft Now Reportep “ Diep oF WOUNDS Or INJURIES oO H. s. Holla i — ory eo 
coming into collision with his starboard wing and RecetveD In Action.”—L.A/C. E. T. D. Machell, 1355986: Se’ -— A/C.2 Howson, 
severing it from just beyond the engine. 524148. + —— Sgt. F , 975183; / 8. A 
By using full fet aileron and full starboard Muserea* Benen ie : Ww 4 n, 976956; P/O . Jay, 42063; L.A/C 
engine (his right aileron having dropped off com Sct. E i 4 mr LIEVED rs KILLED IN ACTION.” Steet Jeffs, 903748; R. M. Kiley 
plete with the torn-off wing) Sgt. Sly succeeded sSS671 Sct ~ m4 745535 ; Sgt. J. Baldwin, A/C.1 H. N. Kingdom, 631666; Cpl. 
in regaining control of his aircraft. He flew Breede “580601: Bs wp 755028; Sgt. F. 568800; F/O. W . 72691; A/é 
straight ahead for two miles to find a field to land R. M_ Carre 1. 75687 Set. at 566654; P/O 1108516; F o bow McCallum, 
in. Meanwhile the starboard wing continued to a a aha t Copeutt, 58114€ J. Mansell, 1281966; R. 
break up. But at last the sergeant got his 619755: P/O IVF oan + Set. H. Dunbar Cpl. J. V. Pearce ; LA/C 
damaged aircraft down and landed with the under Hill, 72024; Sgt. G. I of 3 yh a Z S56701 5 Al 0.2 T. Rothwell. 9884 
ace trac a ed Se +. ae > #90; 5 . . Sandford, ct ° 
carriage retracted we ) dw ag D. D Palr er, 580975; Sgt. 43345; P/O. P ao7920: RF 
“ye Sgt. H E denied “$3597 ylands, 741175; Snell, 535929; Staples l; § 
Military Honours + Ramee, Ceaeye. D. RB. Stoodiey; Sgt 1. D.  Toogoct 
: ~ ; _MISSING.—Sgt. F. J. Abrahams, 580418; P/O 758096; L.A/C Watson. A/C2 
HE KING has been graciously pleased to K. Ballas-Anderson, 42688; Fit. Lt. R. A. Barn K. A. West, 1153852; 1 Vv 750452; 
approve the undermentioned awards in re well, 36163; Sgt W. H. Bolton, 535103; Sgt A/C.2 J. Wyatt, 997621. 
cognition of gallant conduct :— G. R. Brocklehurst, 580180; P/O. C. G. Broome, PREVIOUSLY MISSING. BELIEVED 


MIuiTARY CROSS. 


F/O. C. B. 1. WrLey.—F/O. Willey was buried 


in the débris of a building which received a direct 
hit during an intensive air raid on an aerodrome 
In spite of slight injuries and sliock, this medical 
officer extricated himself and immediately ren 
dered first aid to other injured personnel. He 
displayed a fine example of calm behaviour and 
efficiency. 
MILITARY MEDAL. 

Crem G. W. Jones and A/C.2 C. G. FAULKNER 
—During a heavy attack on an aerodrome a 
burning British fighter aircraft landed. Despite 
heavy bombs which were falling and enemy 
machine gunning, Cpl. Jones and A/C.2 Faulkner 
took their ambulance across to the burning air- 
craft, assisted the pilot from it, extinguished his 
burning clothing and rendered first-aid treatment 
Both airmen displayed calmi courage and devotion 
to duty. 

A/C2 D. G. Roserts.—During an air raid on 
an aerodrome A/C.2 Roberts was in charge of a 
unit of the ground defences and, although under 
heavy fire, succeeded in destroying one enemy 
aircraft and causing damage to another. 

Act. Assist. 8/0 E, C. HENDERSON 
W.A.AF.; Set. J E. Mortimer, W.A.A.P.; and 
Set. H. E. Turner, W.A.A.F.—During an in 
tensive enemy air raid on an aerodrome Assist 
8/0. Henderson (then a Corporal) and Sgts. Mor 
timer and Turner remained at their posts and 
calmly carried out their duties. They displayed 
courage and example of a high order. 


Roll of Honour 


Air Ministry Casualty Communique, No. 52 


HE Air Ministry regrets to announce the 
following casualties on various dates. The 
next of kin have been intormed. 

KILLED IN ACTION (WHILE FLYING IN OPERA 
TIONS AGAINST THE ENemy).—P/O. A. A. Atkin 
son, 78740; Sgt. F. J. W. Bichard, 650625; P/O 
J. R. Buiton, 74328; P/O. N. N. Campbell, 
41824; F/O. P. E. G. Carter, 41375; P/O. A 
Davies, 90963; P/O. D. M. B. Druce, 720C2; 
P/o. H. P. M. Edridge, 41836; Sgt. A. G. Gird 
wood, 741908; P/O. E. 8. 1. Hallows, 78684; 
Sgt. J. Hardcastle, 627887; P/O. R. R. Hutley, 
64323; F/O. E. K. Leveille, 40837; Sgt. P. D 
Lloyd, 745794; Fit. Lt. A. McKellar, D.F.C., 
90168; P/O. J. R. Mather, 78976; Sgt. J. F 
Muldowney, 537426; A/C.1 H. T. Perry, 770435; 
P/O. 1. Prosser, 41950; F/O. A. L. Ricalton, 
P. W. Ripley, 751060; Sgt. J. A 

J. Woodward, D.F.C., 





70872; Set 
Scott, 745385, Fit. Lt 
70833. 

PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING, BELIEVED 
KILLep in Action,” Now PRESUMED KILLED 
IN AcTION.”—Sgt H Bratton, 580637; Sgt 
D. W. A. Chambers, 740907; L.A/C. S. Kershaw 
611349; Sgt. J. M. Wild, 580291. 

PreviousLy Reportep “ MISSING,” Now Pret 
sUMED ©“ KILLED IN ACTION P/O. P. D. Aldous 
40582; P/O. D. G. Ashton, 76574; Sgt. J. Atkin 
son, 515180; Sgt. L. Bancroft, 562429; L.A/¢ 
A. R. S. Brown, 531388; Act. Sgt. R. W 
581437; F/O. R. 8S. Demetriadi, 90145; Sgt. V 
Emanuel, 563099; Sgt. . Etheridge, 565877; 
A/C.1 P. G. Graham, 551827; A/C.l / Cc 
Hamman, 551348; Sgt. J. I Hawken, D.F.M., 
564188; Set. A. R. Jones, 566191; A/C.1 T. W 









Lerway, 552657; Sgt. §& McCrossan, 520724; 
L.A/C. N. McReynolds, 522965; L.A/¢ R. H 
Mercer, 546929; Sgt. A. Merritt, 523851; 


Act, Fit. Lt. M. 1. Morris, 37866; Act. Fit. Lt 
J. 8S. Owen, 90070; Set. G. H. Seott, 

Cpl. G. A. Verlaque, 525499; P/O J. Wilk 
76932; Sgt. S. A Williams, 580191 
PrReviousSLyY ReportTenp “ MISSING,” Now Re 
PORTED “KILLED IN ACTION.’’—Sg , 
Cox, 747819; Sgt. G. J. Devlin, 755390; Sgt 
R. CD. Gunn, 580002; F/O. W. J. M. Scott, 70611 
WouNDeED or INJURED IN AcTION.—Sgt. B. G 
Barley, 745063; Sgt. J. M. B. Beard, D.F.M., 
740502; P/O. G. H. Bennions, 43354; P/O. E 
Bingham, 77926; Sgt. H. E. Black, 740749; P/O 
E. R. Edmunds, 42744; P/O. E. F. Edsall, 81368; 
Sgt. L. R. C. Gilbert, 526164; P/O. M. C. Kinder, 
40836; Sgt. B. M. Kinsey, D.F.M., 755740; P/O. 
E. Plumtree, D.F.C., /. B, Smith, 


83716; Sgt. W. 
742002; Act. Fit, Lt. D 


C. Stapleton, A.F.C., 





84688 ; P/O. R. L. Buckley, 84916; P/O A. R 
Carrick, 78273; Fit. Lt. E. G. F. Chivers, 39183; 
F/O. R. H. Clarke, 40513; P/O. F. B. Cleak 
77961; Sgt W. Cosgrove, 629330; A/C.1 J. Currie, 
634350; Sgt. J. M. Dall. 749342; Sgt. H. E.Danks, 
748206; Sgt. F. W. Davis, 745882: Sgt. H. Dean, 
642917; Sgt. R. F. Denning, 652740; . 
J A. Dixon, 820009; Sgt. J. D. Dowson, 526769; 
Sgt. D. W. Elcome, 740713; Sgt. G. E. E 
512499; P/O. B. P. Erskine, 44190; Fit. Sgt 
Vv. - Gadsdon, 523417; Sgt. J. Gibbs, 625697 
P 0. J. H. H. Gladdis, 42404; Sqn. Lir. C. W 
Grannum, 26011; Sgt. I. C. Greening, 742294; 
Set. J. E. Greenwood, 532939; Sgt. ( Henderson 
755515; F/O. M. N. Hesketh, 41021; P/O. P 
Hissey, 76582; Sgt. W. G. Hitchmough, 653978: 
Sgt. A. J. Hughes, 653137; Sgt. T. A 
748737; Sgt. K. R. Humphrey, 741337; Sgt. R. W 
James, 637282; Set. 3S. B. Keats, 745998: P/O 
W. E. N. Keller, 41296; P/O. N. A. Knight, 
82736; P/O. W. F Lewis, 84310; Sgt. J. F 
Lindsay, 638486; Set. H ’. Loadsman, 740660; 
Sgt. J. G. Loveluck, 566553; Sgt. J McConnell 
580972; Sgt. J. McGhie, 541465; F/O. D. B. H. 
McHardy, 40928: F/O. A. MacRury, 41125; Sgt 
A I Mattick 580787; Set A A 
D.F.M., 612422; Sgt. G. L. Middleton, 521578; 
A/C.1 A. Musgrave, 653443; F/O. W. H 
. 39675; Sgt. P. E. J. Neale, 749451; Sgt 
D. LL. Pallett, 649968; Set. J. 8. Peckham, 755635; 











Sgt. T. Pegram, 632154; Sgt. R Phillips 
§52155; A/C.1 Ek. G. Plumb, 615972; A/C.1G.T 
Ridley, 629767; P/O. L. S. Roberts, 75756; Set 


900030; Fit. Lt. A. A : 
M. Sanderson, 42727; Set. B. Shuttle 
627701; F/O. G. M. Simpsor 41481; 
‘ Steward, 901769: ¢ A EC 
Thorpe, 326629; Sgt. W. ° 

5. G Twitchin 590984. Sgt q 

568661; Sgt. F. D. Walter, 635501; L.A/C. G. I 
Walters, 533619; F/O. S. M. M 02€ 
P/O. W. O. Weaber, 83709; Sgt 
955956: A/C.2 E. J. Williams A 
S. V. Willmington, 610598; F/O. G. C. B. Wood 
roffe, 39837; Sgt. A. Wright, 746763; Sgt. K. f 
Young, 751187 


Rumsey, 22246 








*“MIssING,” BELIEVED “KILLED ON ACTIVE 
SERVICE P/O. P 3. Benstead. 84919; PO 
». W. Blackwell, 81386: Set. I D. May, 748428: 
F/O. D. M. Robertson, 70579 


KILLED ON ACTIVE Service.—Sgt. R. P. Adilan 
581196; A/C.2 W H. R. Barlow, 1173074; F/O 


H. M. F, Barnitt, 40981; A/C.2 A. E. Batchelor 
1183781; P/O. J. O. Bate, 76067: P/O. J. J. 1 
Beedham, 84943. Fit. Sgt. E. F. Bishop. 510764 


Set. K. A. Brooker, 937552: P/O. F. W. Buck. 
land, 84959; P/O. M. Bywater, 83243; P/O 
H M. Coombs, 84954; P/O A D. Coplestone, 
84720; A/C.2 A. Criddle, 632711; Sgt. A. E 
Dancer, 5661738: L.A/C I N Davies, 903618; 





i > 
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A WELL-DESERVED A.F.M. The Airspeed Oxford as it appeared after Sgt. 
had landed it safely with the starboard outer wing torn off in a collision. 





KILLED 


KILLED 


Gates 


Wou 
A/C.2 


1308964; 
R. B. Brown, 
LA/IC. ¢. 3 
1155574; P/O. F. 8 
Derbyshire 

1. J 


A 


ON ACTIVE 
ON ACTIVE 


643,900; 


NDED OR 
8S. Boden 


Sgt 


611790; Set. E 





SERVICE,” 
SERVICE.” 
White 


ON 


D. E 
29084: 
Coles, 967568: 
Crawford 
_42110; 


*) 
Gleig, 


749583; 


Hannibal, 1157220; P. R 
.A'C Hatton A'C 
633772; L.A/C Hennessey 

R. B. Hyde. 627145; D 
Cpl. L Lee, 565743; A/C.2 
929210; A/C. K McGregor, 
C. L. Meakin, 1166576 C.2, M 
1111642; Set. D 74959 
Raisebeck, 938844; L. 
A/C.1. R,. 8. Smith ; LA 
962183; A/C.1 liams 

H. V. Windeler 





1 “ 
845384; 
Johnsor 





Now REportTED 

540565 
ACTIVE SERVICR.— 
A/C.2. C. H, Branson, 
Bristow, 755839; It.. 
} F. A 29666 
A/¢ Cratt 
84313; P/O. I. 
J. Forester, 611150 
L.A/C Gough, 
H. § 


Hart, 938767: 


Hayes, 


A/C.1, 


530371: 
Left wick, 


A/C.2, 
onnor, 
R. W, 
76464; 


Turner 


A/C.2 


Diep or WounpDs or INJURIES RECEIVED ON 
ACTIVE SERVICE 1. A. E 


A/C.2 
638275 


Mc Master, 


Sqn. Le 
H 
912605 


PREVIOUSLY 
ON ACTIVE 


G 


ir 


8S. Everett 
Set. I 
552682; 

D. A. Pemt 


Saunders 





REPORTED 
SERVICE 


E. Cownder 
1260103; Set 

Keighley, 745306; 
2 1051952; 


841926; 


Jones, 
Set. J, 


A/C, 


Shaw, 


WOUNDED or INJURED 


REPORTED DIED “OF 


WouUNDS or INJURIES RECEIVED on Active Ser 
Set. W N 


VICE 
D. .kin 


field. 911600; P/¢ assells, 
H. W “lack Cl 
650790; A/C.2. . 8 isor l 
J. F. Dreyer, 776429; L. Harrod 
Act. Cpl. H. F. Hooker, 636461; Cpl 
513934; A/¢ N. FI Knight 13019 
W. J. McDonald P/O. .. 
Roxby, 42568; Meckler 
A/C.2. V Peaseod Fit 
Sandercock, 363478; 2 
1109394 
PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING 
PORTED Sart C.2. A 2. Laing 
PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING 
PORTED PRISONER OF WAR Lit 
Birks, 39298; Cpl J. Churct 
N. 2. ¥ Cownie P/O 
80849; Sgt. J. P 562127; 
Goodman, 42678; Grey 
653188 R. B. Shaw 


F. J. Pennicott 
I Tonk 


Se s 


632880 
Diep ON ACTIVE SERVICE 


918024; 


Now Re 
625929 


Now Re 
Lt 


N. G 


Sgt 
her 


G. M 
Set 


640364 









cerned 


details 


prison 


Cpl 


R. 
wi 
P/O. | 





E. Hold 
EC.C 
Cc S& F 
Garton 
PH 

Schrader 
Trought 
wain, 
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ee 
SERVICE AVIATION (CONTINUED) 
ee - 
T é . J. W. Carmichael, C. V. Beadon, D. H. T. (Sept. 6) W. J Bigittagale: (Sept. 14) E. J. G 
uA Royal New Zealand Air Force Dowding. R. V. Herbert, J. M. Taylor, G. M Symonds (Sept. 15) P ac cuntiow (Sept, 26) 
Allcock, W. L. Anstey, D. W. 8S. Clark, V. : de . onway; (Oct. 14) ©. T. Giddings; 
Evans Kutep IN AcTion.—Sgt. A. F. Dallas, la Perrelle, W. A. Foster, J. F. Gavin, J. C. F (Oct. 19) R. H. Aird; (Oct. 22) M. C. Hart 
D. W N.2359964. > i Hayter, D. L. Prichard, E. N. Steel, F. W. Ch: ad P/O. on probation I. J. 8. Hemming is confirmed 
oy KILLED ON ACTIVE Service.—Sgt. R. Holder, wick, A. B. Goldie, D. J. Bain, L. F. Duke, G. C -] his appointment and promoted to the rank of 
) 391556. . , B Celle ying Officer (Sept. 18) 
110571; = or WouNDs OR INsURIES RECEIVED ON K.P English, - A, Fy S uibber Rw rit. 1 Lt. H. P. a. is transferred to the 
Head Active Service.—Sgt. D. Stanley, A.39944. Agar J A. Gordan, R. F ‘ieee A. Hughes General Duties Branch (July 13) 
5;_ Cpl D.F.C., 8. Baker, P. J. C. King, T.. - - F/O. P. J. H. Perkin relinquishes his commis 
oe . in > d g. T. L. Patterson, - 
ae South African Air Force A. H. Harding, R. A. Givens, W. J. W. King SS On 6 ee oS 
L.A/C Kutep ON ACTIVE Service.—Sgt. R. G. D. r ws = - Rag og 1 , Zo a The undermentioned Pilot Officers on probation 
. o a > Ss. 4 rT. 5. ¢ € on, aa i af yi or ] ~~ 
104568; Moroney, 777645 V. A. J. Stuckey, J. & T. Halliday, J. B. Levien are confirmed in their appointments (July 29) 
Lisl Pris 5 W T. J. McCartney, D. N. Fearon, C.J. 8. Metford,  °2 Promoted to the rank of Flying Officer : — 
ANG? ore of wed E. Hi. Dawson, i. J. Anderson, J. R. Manaban, WG ‘arian, ES Dison OG. T. Lindsay. 
189202: EXT of kin, if able to identify the men from R. D. Campbell, D. K. A. Wordsworth, G Turner, "‘Vhite, K. L. Macdonald, W. Mackirdy; (Sept. 12) 
‘ Rae the information published, are requested to T. Hutton, K. J. Somerville, R. O. Francis, E. N C. G. Strachan; (Sept. 13) C. A. Pitt; (Sept. 20) 
| Wr, advise the Casualty Branches of the Services con Clark, A. A. P. Weller, 8. Paget, G. B. Sn ither, W. N. Sarginson; (Sept. 27) J. R. Pullan 
Shaw cerned, forwarding Regimental or any other J - Kirten, A. N. Moore, I -—? B —_ Act. P/O. on probation C. W. Gorless is graded 
1 ‘ details. M James, P. I. Wheeler, J. Rose, J. D as Pilot Officer on probation (Aug 17) 
ad The following is the latest list of British Nettleton D. W. MacK. Smith, T. J. Gunn Medical Branch 
» good prisoners of war as received from enemy sources : Tr. D. H. Davy, D.F.C.. J. H Bowring, + dD Miss A. C. Clark, M.B B.Chir. MRCS. 
ACS In GERMAN HANDS. Humphreys, 8. A Waugh, I _R M. Ryal 5S L.R.C.P., is appointed as Medical Officer with the 
ease Cpl. G. Herford, Normanton, Yorkshire; P/O. Rivington, V. R Snell, A. E J hnson, P - relative rank of Flying Officer (Oct. 15) 
RC. L. Parkhouse, Croxted Road, West Dul peeeten, . . a - a - - - . ’ 
ch; Sgt. H. L. Hurrell, Brooklyn Road, Seaford; ayner, atson, E rown » KE 5 , 
LIEVED 0G M Baird Napier pg agg R. F. Milne, A. I. Watterson, E. A. Allan, D. J Princes s Mary's R.A.F. Nursing 
——- - Senders, P. R. Fowler, N. D. Edmond, J. P S 
A. E yette Middlehurst, R. D. Grassick, A. J. Bradley, R. J STVICE. 
London Gazette Bailey, G. J. Menzies, D. G. A Stewart, G. L a ee a Oey : ber sinetet 
2) . = ” Edmonds, A. Wilding; (Sept. 23) ¢ J A. G A - Se a a eel 
Royal Air Force Brain, D.F.C., D. J. Harkness; (Sept. 30) J. G ment (Nov. 11) 
7 Cole, H. W. Thorburn, P. G. Dexter, D.F.( > * ae ee 
i oan Dutice woe Hl. Mitchell i N. A. R. Doughty; (Oct. 1) C. Warren; (Ort. 8) Royal Air Force Reserve 
, mp. Sq itche s aa rne 7 uest m 
) = granted a permanent commission in the substantive ; A. Ps _ea. 3 7. at Bartley Reserve or Ate Force Orricess 
‘ : rank of Fl Lieutenant (Sept. 14) > ee 3 - -* . 45 General Duties Bran 
11150; The un tioned are granted commissions for _ c., - “ = tee: nolk - - é ete The undermentioned Flying Officers are trans 
Gongs the duration of hostilities: —As Flying Officer on -4 = oon : a ot a - 3 z ght. served the Aamiaitentios and Geuciel atin 
38767 probation: Warrant Officer (Oct. 21, Sen. Oct "ihe un «a ed B's ais Pil @ Olfeess on Branch July 6) J. M. Warren Oct. 31) 
Hayes, 16) W. J. Calver. As Pilot Officers on probation pre oe sre graded as Pilot Officers on proba F. A. B. Fawssett 
4 aL Flight Sergeants (Sept. 23, Sen. Sept. 2) J. B tion (Aug 10) H W. Reilley, B. L. Duigan, Fit. Lt. K. C. Gill relinquishes his commission 
30371: Robertson; (Oct. 13, Sen., Sept. 18) W. H. Frank W. B. Patiullo on account of ill-healt! . 
ttwick lin, D.F.M.; Serge ants (June 19) R. L. Green; The undermentioned Pilot Officers relinquish _ Medical Branch : : 
A/C2. (Sept. 13, Sen. Sept. 2) H. J. Butt; (Oct. 12 their temporary commissions on return to Army . It. Lt. A. T. G. Thomas, M.D BS D.P.H 
nner, Sen. Ort. 9) H. R. Edge; (Oct. 17, Sen. Oct. 4) 28) W. H. Stabback. 2nd Lt., R.A R.C.P.8. (Lond.) is promoted to the rank of 
R. W. M. R, Harvey; (Oct. 19, Sen. Oct. 4) W. T. H 1, 2nd Lt., R.E.; (Sept. 30) G. R Squadron Leader (Sept. 19, 1939) 
76464: Howell ; (Oct. 21, Sen. Oct. 4) A. J. Moody; (Oct d Lt.. R.A F 
Novest 22, Sen. July 19) J. E. C. Young. Leading Air Poulsen relinquishes his short ser- Royal Air Force Volunteer 
A/C2 craftman (Sept Sen. May 9) D. G. T. Hayes yn on account of ill-health (Nov. 12) - 
The undermentioned Pilot Officers on probation Technical Branch = 
aa are confirmed in their appointments (May 15) rmentioned are granted commissions Resert e 
ED O83 G. D. N. Noel-Johnson; (July 10) H. A. Litvin of hostilitie As Flying Officers eneral Duties Branch 
"lee Sept. 20) J. A. Temperley; (Sept. 27) H. G if oa ot ~ ome — The unde Bann r . gran commissions 
Cw Hastings, A.F.M Sept. 29) H. G. Edwards St rilot ficers on pro for the duration of hostilities. As Flying Officers 
of tes; P/O. on probation J. H. L. Blount is confirmed CG oe.” (Oct. 25, 7h May 16) (Oct 25) N B adade ue, Ww Bambro, J. 5. Bruce, 
ACL . his opp aatment and promoted to the rank of | Corporal (Oct. 17, Seu. Sep G. B a P Dickens, J. J. Emery, 
od gl ' ‘aull S° W: Gordon, E. 8. Hall, J.C. Lockerbie, ED 
Shaw, P/O. on probation W. O. Cramer is con t. om pookats n H. Faulkner is graded . Mackillop, R. C. Marsh, J. MacK. Sim, J. O 
fir —— in his appointment and graded as Pilot as Pilot Officer on probation (Sept 5 Worrall As Pilot Officers on probation; Ser 
SJURED Officer (July 1. Sen. Feb. 1) “a ministrative ~~) ee ae Boone Be oseeha 1) A. S Turnbull; (Aug. 24) 
[ED “OF The undermentioned Flying Officers are promoted me Uacyinenets 8 eS. Ee ow > (Aug. 31. Sen. Aug. 24) G. Col 
8 t k of the duration of hostilities As Flying flicers ve ; 
eB Ser to the rank of Flight Lieutenant (June 25) J on probation Warrant Officers Sept 20 linson Howard; (Sept. 7) P. Langmes M 
Cc. H Beavis; (Aug. 6) G. L. C. Bagshaw; (Sept. 3) Sen. Sept 4) H. Meachem; (Oct. 18, Sen. July 15) Kellett: (3 14) A. S. Powell, V. A. Stevens; 
R. R. 8. Tuck, D.F.C., W. A. Harris, B. R. O'B G V. Atkinson As Pilot Officers on probation (Sept. 21, Sept. 14) E. L. Hayward, W. A 
Bur Hoare, T. S. R. King, J. L. Nicol, R. A. Barton, Flight Sergeants: (Sept. 25, Sen, Sept. 2) G. A Brown. BR. Dufty, I. A. Robertson. | P 
A/C1 K. D. Currie, A. M. Brown, G. 8. Woodwark, Tansiev, A.F.M (Oct. 21. Sen. Oct. 15) R. M Seward. J. B. Leetham; (Sept. 29) F. R. Green, 
Clarke, H. D. Card, J. J. Lowe, G. A. Roden, J. F. Fraser, White. Sergeant: (Oct, 14, Sen. Aug. 30) H. V C. P. H. Maclaren, R. R. Morison, C. M. Owen, 
Cpl E. Holden, D.F.¢ B. J. Rogers, N. L. Smith, Bennett Corporal (Sept. 12, Sen. Aug. 27) R. F. Payne E. R. Pinches, H. Pipes, G. D. 
01895; E. C. Cathels, R. T. Collier, D. J. H. Lay, D.F.C., D. A. Sinclair. Rogers, P. F. Rothwell, P. S. Merritt; (Oct. 5, 
uckson, C.& F. Wood, M. T. 8t. J. Pattle. C. E. A Equipment Branch Sen. Sept. 25) B. L. Blackbourn, E. D. Jack; 
a/c2 Garton, A. E. Thompson, J. D. D. Collier, D.F.C., Fit. Sgt. P. J. Maddaford is granted a commis (Oct. 5, Sen. Sept. 29) T. E. Knight. W. F. Lane, 
Maude P. H. Jackson, W A. Toyne, D.F.C.. G. L. M sion for the duration of hostilitres as Pilot Officer PD. T. Arundel, A. W Adams, J. C. McWatters, 
12067; Schrader, D. G. Tomlinson, E. H. Dally, P. P on probation (Sept. 6, Sen. June 30) W. J. Oldacre, G. M. Rohertson; (Oct. 5) 
Vv. H Troughton-Smith. (¢ B. G. Robinson, J. G. W. T atic med Pilot Officers on probation M. I F. Green, B. C. H oa D. A. Terrill; 
worth, Swain, W. Hl. Powdrell, R. B. Langlois, D.F.C., in their appointments Aug 17 Oct. 10, Sen. Sept. 25) D.- In te Ort 12. 
C. T. Norman kK C. Powell rR ra Dutton. to the rank of Flying Officer Sen. Oct. 9) D. W. Brown, G. Watsor Oct. 12) 





DFC... D. ¢ Pritchard, M. L. ffrench Beytagh, 
N. W. Timmerman, D.F.C.. A. G. Griffin, T. G 
Kirby-Green, J. A. Pitcairn-Hill, D.S.0., D.F.C 
P. Meston, H. F. Cox, P. G. Wykeham-Barnes. 
1. A. Mead, E. H. Lynch-Blosse, W. E. G. Measures, 
G. V. W. Kettlewell. J. S. Sherwood, R. J 
Kelsey, J J. Bennett D.F.C R. B. Barker, 
J. M. Hewson, D.F.C., F. R. Jeffs, R. N. Bel- 
grove, T. W. Rippingale, R. N. Bateson, D. B 
Harris, B. A. Miller, J. F. H. Booth, E. J. Carter, 
G. B. B. Doudney, J. T. L. Shore, E. D. Chantler, 
J. R. M. Boothby, D.F.C.. A. W. Heward, E. J 
Sheeran. G. R. Magill, G. F. Dean, F. C. Griffiths, 
R. H. Smith. L. H. Hunt. R. T. Chisho!m, P 
Burnett, A. R. H. Beauman, R. J. Reed. G. F 
Grahen A \W A Rayne, E A Williamson, 
L. H. Baker. G. & P. Rooney. DF.C.. M. I 
McColm, W T. Russell, J. Jefferies, D.F.C dD 
, ’ Romanoff, A. A 
B. Drake, D. J 








Rogers, J. A. M > +. Pace, J. C. Hunter, 
N. Orton. D.F ’ ‘ F. J. L. Duns, 
D. A. Smith. H ell-Syer; (Oct. 8) J. HM 
Chisholn Oct. 15) L I 3. Hallam; (Nov. 


5) J. L Kilmartin, D.F.C., G. G. Alvis 
The underment‘oned Pilot Officers are promoted 
to the rank of Flving Officer :—(Feb. 5. Sen. May 





5. 1939) J. Fleming: (Sept. 3) N. I. C. Francis 
A. A. Cookson. S. HW. Trotter, D. N. Robinson, 
D. E Pin bberk c. A. S. Greenhill, D.F.C 
DC. & k. C. A. Connor, D.F.C, T. F. 
Gil. T. A T tter. A. S. Ballingall, R. A. Hilton- 
Barber. F. R. Bullot, P. J. B. Griffiths, A. J. D. 
Snow, A. W. Smith, CR. French, J. S. Dinsdale, 
“A C. G. Birch, D.F.C.. J. T. O'Brien, H. A. Lax, 


R. B. Davies. F. E. G. Rashleigh, D. Murray, 





& A. B. Tucker. G Wright R Garside, A. D. 
5 McLaren, W. J. Lewis. D.F J. Loat, W. ¥. J 
4 Corbet, DFC. S A. P Fise my R. D. Perkins, 


A. J. G. Mills, L. H. Childe, R. H. Thomas, 
P. F. Maclaren. W. P. Crosse, T. R. Fox, R. L ROYAL INSPECTION : H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent, president of the W.R.N.S., ata 


51 Coz, D. C. Williams, D. L. Gould, C. J. Hitch, - - 
y W.M. R. Smith. T. J. 8. Warren, P. A. Hughes. Fleet Air Arm station. 
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SERVICE AVIATION (CONTINUED) 


: 


W. H. Holland, K. B. G. Impey, A. A. Mellor, Ginn, W. B. C. Glen, T. G. Graves, A. C. Green Equipment Branch 
W. G. T. Milne, H. 8. ‘Sewell, T. A. Stevens, wood, A. E. Haarer, G. Hamilton Mack, D. P. The undermentioned Pilot Officers on probat 
B. J. L. 
I 
Rg 
a 
a 





J. F. Reeves; (Oct. 14) "EB. Thompson, D. Toone, Hamon, J. A. Hie 1, ‘ . eal, J " are confirmed in their appointments and prom 
J. M. hk fly +t. 17, Sen. Oct. 16) G. Bennett, Hill, J. G. Hill, Jackson, J. Lee, . to the rank, of Flying Officer (Sept. 4) G 
J. st. 19. Sen. Oct. 1 * K. Thorn- Leeming, E. A. Legrand, L. A. Little, C. q Butler; Sept. 8) L. G. Gummer; (Sept. 

ton, § ‘ P. Hancorn ; . 19, Sen. . we Liu kin, W. R. Middleton, H. G. Mitchell, Cc. C. O. Bermingham 

Oct. q \ E. a ; (Oct. 19) S. M. Montagu-Woods, J. D. Morison, 8 ) - Accountant Branch 

N. B BAR, Ww. W 1, 3. A. Church, ford, J. A. Owens, S. F. Pearson, H. R. P. : A/C.1 M. J. McRobert is granted a commiss 
G. J. Wright; (Oct. 21, ye. Dowse ; nolds, A. D. Slater, C. 8S. Smith, J. Smyth, ; for the duration of hostilities as Acting 

(Oct. 22, Sen. Oct. 9) F. Y Sabdeusen. “Leading Stonard, L. M. Stuart, C. Suffern, J. I Officer on probation (June 29, Sen. June 6). 
Aircraitmen : (Oct. 14) M. AL Wellmon ; . 19 R. Theobald, A. F. Thomas, R. 8 Thomas, on probation C. W Myrin g is confirmed 
Sen. Oct. 12) G. 8. Grant, N. C. Mac pen ; a, . . Thompson, E. H Tidswell, & E. Waldie, ; appointment (Sept. 18). 

19) D. L. Conyngham, JI.W , A. R. Goode, A. . t, J. McLaren, J C. Piggott, fhe undermentioned Pilot Officers on proba 


W. R. Oldfield, R. W. sh, DE. 8 a .G atson; 2) F. w. Coope, A. M are confirmed in their appointments and prome 
Watkins, W. Hampson, T 4 a Galt, S¢ R. Ji , F. F. Pinnock, A D. Ross to the rank of Flying Offic er :—(Sept. 3) H. 
P. B. Gibson, W.A p » & . A. Nevett, a Williams, ... 8 ns, D. W. B. Wallis, Biggs: (Sept. 4) J. E. Hilton; (Sept. 5) C. 
Badland, R. G. C. Russell, E. W. Thomas, K ' R. Wilkinson, G. ood, W. Smith; (Oct. 13) Entwistle, S. G Oxley Sept. 6) W. G. Fox 
Arthurs, W. W. Cave, R. J. Foulds, A. J. Nic hol T. 8. Dutton, / 4 Harrison, C. 8. Henson, F. 8. Th mpson 
son, D. C. H. Owen, V. G. Owen-Jones, W. A 4 r n l eS », mR. I The undermentioned Pilct Officers on € — 
Bates, E. J. Hollister, I. G. E , B. Pape yder, Th rp, 4 vernon, . E. Woods; are confirmed in their appointments Sept 
A. Purkiss-Ginn, J. ‘ >» J vid, \ R. Barker ate, . Gard promoted to the rank of Flying Officer : ions 
’. Jarman, A. John, J. . Fra : ’ > , G 2. George, R. F . Green, / J. W F. N. Shillito; (Ox ll G. Simpson; (Oct 
Gordon; (Oct. ; N. 3, C. E. Knight, / , © ’ Stans H. A. Cuming; (Oct. 28) G. Bro adhurst 
, L. F. Squire; ( ‘ — , C. Roderick, J - 4 15) H. ¢ P/O. on probation 8S. K. Peer is confirmed 
Snalam; (Oct. 23, Sen Forshaw, E. R. Guest, d re, S. Robinson, his appointment Sept. 12 and promoted t 
F. F. Harper. As Acting P SR. Williams; (Oct. 17) H. J. Bailey, A. F rank of Flying Officer (Oct. 17) 
Officers on 5 peebetion : (Aug. 23) P. F. B. Bluett, Bell, W. Dixon, H. J Elwic, C. McL. C The undermentioned Acting Pilot Officers 
F. G. Grillage, G. P. King, W. M. Sullivan, J. L. Gurney, F. G. Healey, G. Hutchinson, G. Lennie, probation are graded lot Officers on prog 
Thorley; (Sept. 27) E. T. Blevins. W. M. Sewell, W. D. Wisker; (Oct. 18) E. C tion :—(Sept. 21) E. Page. : :. Bouch, G 
The undermentioned Flying Officers are promoted Brown, J. F. Flynn, H. W. Goddard, G. W. Proger, Puzey, D. G. Bee ; nney, W. Lock, L. 
to the rank of Flight Lieutenant: (Sept. 7) W. 8 A. Walsham; (Oct. 19) W. C. Carr, A. D. Cledwyn, Roberts. 7 
Fielding-Johnson, M.C.; (Oct. 8) R. O. M A. P. Fison, J. Stone, (Oct. 20) W. H. Bragg, » Medic sranch 
Graham; (Nov. 1, Sen. Sept. 14) J. A. Allen, A » Pemberton; (Oct. 21) D. Cooil, A. B The undermenticned are granted commissions § 
T Carter, T. A. D. Hewan, R. F. C. Markham. irosset, J. P. H. Hartshorne, G. W-. Palmer, the duration of hostilities (Oct. 15):—As Fij 
Act. P/O. on probation E, D. Pockney is graded Seeley, R. C. Wilkinson, F. C. Wiltshaw; Lieutenant, G. J. Aitken, M.B 
as Pilot Officer on probation (Sept. 7) { 22) E. D. P. Holmes-Leigh, W..&. Timms. Offi i : GE 
P/O. T. T. Davies is transferred to the Adminis- Warrant Officer (Oct. 11, Sen. Sept. 19) T. A, 
trative and Special Duties Branch (Oct. 31). Bates. Act. Warrant Officers: (Oct. 15, Sen. Oct, 
Errata 4) D. ¢ R. Cerely, ( R. F. Stevens Flight 
Notification of Oct. 4 concerning K. J. Halson, Sergeant (Oct. 125 Sen. Oct. 4) W. Barclay. 
fer Halson read Nalson Sergeants: (Oct , Sen. Oct. 4) F. Wilson; 
Notification of Sept. 20 concerning J. R. J. (Oct 16, Sen SS EB. B. Aitken, J. D. 
Laiday, for Laiday read Laidlay. Bennett; (Oct 7. Ss Sept. 2) W. L. Clarke 
Technical Branch Fr. W Morgan; f Oct. 1) R 
Sgt. W. B. Batchelor is granted a commission Eldridge; (Oct x t Ss. F. Child 
for the duration of hostilities as Pilot Officer on Leading Aircraftman: (8S , Sen. Sept. 5) _R a * mon, 
probation (Oct. 17, Sen. Sept. 19) E. D. Hainge; (Oct , Sen. Sept. 19) E. J raylor, Wardrop, 
The undermentioned Pilot Officers on probation Bonner; (Oct. 22, Sen. Se D. J. Savin L.R.C.P 
are confirmed in their appointments: (Oct. 23) Aircraftman Ist Class: ( 2 Sen. Sept. 12) are promo} 
F. A. Downes; (Oct. 26) A. E. Clark, D.F.M. P. Hamlyn Aircraftman 2nd Class: (Oct. 18, Lic utenant :—(Sept 
Balloon Branch Sen. Aug. 31) D. J. Saunders As Acting Pilot L.R¢ “| Se pt 
The undermentioned are granted commissions for Officers on probation: Sergeant: (Oct. 10, Sen Sept 5. Rog 
the duration of hostilities:—As Pilot Officers on Sept. 20) D. J. Laurie poral: (Oct. 11, Sen 
probation: Sergeant: (Oct. 22, Sen. Oct. 7) A. W. Sept. 26) J. M. Pope ri , Aircraftman: 
Grant. Corporals: (July 3, Sen. June 25) H. G (Oct. 20, Sen. Sept. 24) S. S 
Jackman, L. C. Chappell; (Sept. 16, Sen. Sept. man 2nd Class: (Oct. 5, Sen. Sey 
M L. Greenham; (Oct. 14, Sen. Sept J. A. Ne 
Bide; (Oct. 15, Sen. Oct. 3) D. Eley; - T. Magner is granted a commission for 
Sen. Oct. 3) L. C. Seagrave; (Oct. 19, Sen. S 7 duration of hostilities as Pilot Officer on probation 
27) A. Muir; (Oct. 21. Sen, Oct. 4) L. W. Geary; (July 22). (Substituted for notification in Gazette - J “ A 
(Oct. 22, Sen. Oct. 7) P. T. A . H. B. of Aug. 28, 1940.) 2 Fry, L.D.S.; (Oct. 25) 
Farnfield, H. R. Thomson, J. G. Hemmings; . Notification in Gazette of May 14, 1940. con- 7 st 31) H. 8S. Gra B.D.S 
23, Sen. Oct, 8) D. G. Rogers Leading Aircraft- cerning P/O. on probation A. D. Pate is cancelled ‘i 
men: (Oct. 12, Sen Sept 27) R. Ferguson; The undermentioned Pilot Officers on probation The r} 
(Oct. 15, Sen. Oct. 3) P. E. Cahill; (Oct. 16, Sen are cenfirmed in their appointments :—(Se ¢ the duration of hostilities w th the 
Sept. 27) R. M. Bell; (Oct. 21, Sen. Oct. 4) H. L. M. Woolveridge; (Sept. 19) B. I of Squadron Leader os Oct. 11) 
Champion; (Oct. 25, Sen. Oct. 8) E. Pearce. Air Carthew, J. N. Dixon, W. T. Ganter. Howells, B.A.; (Oct, 12) The Rev 
craftmen Ist Class: (Sept. 16, Sen. Sept ward, S. T. Hosken, C. E. Jones, ). Kerr, (Oct. 21) The Rev. P. L. 8 aig! . 
G. H. Coe; (Sept. 19, Sen. Sept. 4) A. W > A. E. Loveday, P. J. Ovington, R. G. Ts : The Rev. F. F. Le B. Crankshaw, The Rev W. 
wick; (Sept. 21, Sen. Sept. 5) R. P. »bbs ; (Sept. 26) d Bickerton, P. W. Bingham, Rhodes. 
(Oct. 1, Sen. .~ As A. B. Palmer; : Blomley, ). Craymer, H. H. Duckett, L. A. A li Ai FE 
Sen. Oct. 7) 8 eville-Jones; (Oct. 23, Sen tvans, L. J : 2 W. E. Gouriet, J. A . , 
3) W. Kenworthy; (Oct. 24, Sen. Oct A. Norris, W. Re *. H. Schofield. H. F. Shrimp UX lary 4117 ri 
Diment As Acting Pilot Officers on probation: ton, E. Swale, “C.. R. W. 8. Winter; (Oct. 3) Jenecral Duties Brane 
Corporal: (Oct. 21, Sen. Aug. 29) R. L. Spooner J. Craig; r 20) S. R. Clark; (Oct. 25) Act. P/O. on probation D. H. Vandamm is com 
Leading Aircraftman: (Sept. 23, Sen. Aug. 29) R. Tait, F Clark; (Oct. 26) E. N. Clifton, firmed in his appointment and sraded as Pilot 
D. J. 8. Hall D. G oie O.B.E.; (Oct. 30) J. W. Southwell- Officer (Aug. 10) = 
The undermentioned Pilot Officers on probation Lawlor; Cornelias-Wheeler The undermentioned Fiving Officers are promotell 
are confirmed in their appointments and promoted Th om rmentioned Pilot Officers on probation to the rank of Night Lieutenart (Sept 
to the rank of Flying Officer (Sept. 11) W. W. are confirmed in their appointments and pro Cc. P. Green Sept H. R. Whitty, J i 
Blackstone; (Sept. 13) F. Bayley; (Oct. 5) J. E moted to the rank of Flying Officer:—(Aug. 28, Rabone , 
Potts: (Oct. 23) Lord F. M. D. Cavendish-Bentinck. 1939) D. J. Garland, A. F. Jones; (Sept. 4) A. I. , Balloon Branch 
P/O. on probation J. Eliott is confirmed in his Horsley, G. M. C. Dale; (Sept. 5) J. H. Yalden; The undermentioned Pilot Officers are promotell 
appointment Sept. 25 and promoted to the rank of (Sept 9) A. J. J. Lamb, W. Kennedy; (Sept 11) to the rank of ta ng Officer: Sept. 3) S. Wilson 
Flying Officer (Oct. 1). — W. Maxfield; (Sept. 12) W A. Fox; (Sept. 19) N. E. Poole. J. H. Haves. R. P. Garner ry 
Administrative and Special Duties Branch A. E. Caen, E. Hall, A.F.C H. I. Hughes, Wilkinson: (S F. R. Terras 
The undermentioned are granted commissions V. C. B. Johnson, N. K. Lawton. C. B McWeeney, M. Brooking: (Sept D. Wall 
for the duration of hostilities :— j g Officer P. K. Paul, H. P. Roberts; (Sept. 26) H. W. M. S. Brown; yt. 1 H. B. N. Goodwin; 
on probation: Warrant Officer: “ Sen Allen, F. Badham, P. P. Butters. H. E. Clark, 17) A. FE - rdv 
Oct. 1) L. R. Fears, MBE. L. B. Crouch, C. C. A ani F. W. Dodman. Medical Branch 
c. proveties : (June 6) I EU@Ors; \< » 10, D. P. Fulton (Oct ba M.B.E e undermentio: ‘lying Officers are 


relinquishes 


The undermcntioned F 
the rank of ligh 
Dawson, L.D.S ul 
Oct. 21) J Ov Daniels. 


Chaplains Branch | 
> underment ned are granted commissions 18 





Manning; (June 24) (Oct. 18) P. C 4 ; t. 23) R. E. Le 1 ’ he rank of Flicht Lieutenant f 
(June 27) E. H. Briggs ws Od : A Lacheur; (Oct : Noble. M.B t FRCS Sept. 
Beckett. E. G. Larken, E. ¢ ‘ ouse; (Ju P/O. on probation . Rim is confirmed in Hardman, VB h.B : 
W. G. Wilson, “4 Cc “4 ; pwht r™ his appointment and promote to the rank of 
B. G. Mitton; (July 2) G 00 . Flying Officer (Mar Substituted for notifi a . 
Stevenson, W. H. Tomkins; (July. 3 S. Greene, cation in Gazette of g. 13.) Auxiliary Air Force Reserve 
A.M m6 .% Moss tute) byes 4} E G Y. on probation C. H. G. Soper is confirmed x 
:. 8S. Bower. Stevenson; (July 5) : anvointment and promoted to the rank of f fic . 
(July Shimwell; (July 24) ‘lving Officer (Ang 50.° 1939) Substituted for O Officers 
3 T. A. Dalton; (Aug 3) ification in Gazett f. April 16.) Ge 1! Duties Brane 
(Aug. 7) BE. N. R ». on probation W. R. F. Fisher is confirmed F/O A. M. Grant promoted to the rank @ 
Anderson, W. T appointment Sept ;. and promoted to the Flight Lieutenant (Sept. 3 . 
Lowe; (Aug. 24) D. S ank of Flying Officer 23) ‘ a 
Tilley; (Aug, 31) B. D e undermentioned ‘ t Officers on pro- ’ . 
A. Culff. A Michel ; tion are graded a n probation Women Ss Auxiliary Air Force 
(Sept. 9) R. A. Elston, zr. 2 © : A. G. M. Maynanl; 
10) S. C. Wood; (Sept . 12 ; ’. Stevens: (Ox 14) H. TI. Ratut Yh dermentior € ppointed 
1d-Carpenter; (Sept. 17) J. A F i Fox resigns his commission .Oct s V 
P. C. A. Rich; (Sept. 20) 2 
dhams; (Sept. 21) E. Milon; (Sept The undermentioned Pilot Officers on probation 
Davies; (Sept. 30) W. J. Roach, resign their commissions:—(Sept. 21) L. L. H 
P. Wootton; (Oct. 5) A. L ghes, Annaly: (Oct 14) HT. ©. Greene; (Oct 15) 
I. D. Wallace; (Oct. 6) T. T findle ; J. O. B. Wraith: (Oct. 20) Sir FE. C. G. Cadogan 
A. R. Baster, H. C. A. Chapman, K.¢ C.B., M.P.; (Oct. 31) H. Slaney 
Davis, C. E. Duncombe, R. P. France, Fit. Lt. A. N Greg relinouishes his commission 
G. V. Herd, R. L. Howard, J. F. C. on cessation of duty (Oct. 28). 
Kingsley C. G. Lloyd, C. E. Morbey, W. K. Nelson; P/O. on probation G. B. Ash relinquishes his 
L. Wilsdon; (Oct. 9) 1. G. Walters; commission on acconnt of ill-health (Nov. 12). 
8 , F. N. Exton, E. D. Group Capt. F. C. Favers relinquishes his hon- 
Metcalfe, M.V.0 .. GC. CG Morria, J. G orary commission (Oct. 29). y, Sgt len 
Payne; (Oct. 11) A. R. Baker, R. W. A. W. The commissions of the undermentioned Pilot a 
Beveridge, N. B. Birrell. T. McK. Chadwick, C. G Officers on probation are terminated on cessation . underment ssistan 
a hag C. W. Coster, W. Darbyshire. J. W. of dutv:—(Oct. 13) F. C. Andrews; (Oct. 19) relinquish their appointments:—(Oct. 11) 
Davies, T. B. Davies, R. E. Dease, A. P. Dodd, G. 8. Greene: (Oct. 25) G. H. Vickers; (Oct. 26) M. Chance: (Oct. 2 rs. E. M. T. Innes-Crumgl 
kL. S. Elwell, R. H Etherton, R. G. Frisby, R. J. N. S. Dougall v. 1) Mrs. 8. G r 
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